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To the Universalist Churches of the United States and Canada 
From the Board of Trustees of the Universalist Church of America: 


At its first meeting since the entrance into war by the United States, 
the board of trustees of the Universalist Church of America wishes officially 
to assert its continued loyalty and unswerving support of the governments 
of the United States and the Dominion of Canada in the present crisis. 
In so doing it but reaffirms its devotion to the basic principles of Univer- 
salism and of democracy as a method for maintaining the fabric of society 
and promoting the true welfare of mankind. We therefore urge our people 
as citizens to give unstinted effort to the winning of the war and as 
Christians to strive for a just and durable peace. 


With high resolution, we must set our faces definitely and steadfastly 
against all forms of hysteria and more particularly against any tendency 
to indulge in intolerance, hatred, and cruelty. Our people and our churches 
are called to keep themselves free from any spirit unworthy of Universal- 
ism’s highest ideals. 


The board of trustees hereby calls upon all ministers, all officials, and 
all the people of our churches to maintain the institutional fabric at full 
strength during the coming years. 


Convinced that our Universalist faith has a direct and pertinent rela- 
tion to the spiritual needs of the world, your trustees affirm their intention 
of continuing our program at full strength. It is now more important than 
ever that the word of free and rational religion should be proclaimed 
abroad in the land. In all the departments of our denominational work 
which have to do with carrying our message to the most vital points, we 
will endeavor to increase rather than curtail plans and activities. 


In a world dominated by force, we bear our testimony to the power 
of those spiritual weapons which in the end must bring into subjection 
every factor that ventures to degrade the eternal values of freedom, 
justice, and human unity. Within the family circle of each church, and 
within the church as a whole, we must practice the democracy in which 
we believe, and consciously rely more and more upon those methods of 
dealing with one another which are consistent with our faith in all-con- 
quering love. 

For the Board of Trustees 


LOUIS ANNIN AMES 
President 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 


which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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SAUGUS YOUNG PEOPLE 
HOLD FIRESIDE CHAT 

On Sunday evening, May 24, the 
Y. P. C. U. of the Saugus, Mass., church 
met at the home of Miss Miriam Bunker, 
1 Vermont Avenue. A Fireside Chat 
and discussion period was led by Leon 
C. Fay, director of religious education 
and youth activities at the West Newton 
Unitarian church. The subject was 
“The Road to Happiness.” After the 
meeting everyone enjoyed frankforts and 
marshmallows toasted over the open fire. 
The group, at a recent meeting, voted to 
send boxes of maple sugar candy to all 
young men in the service who had gone 
from the church. 


MALDEN WOMEN 
UNITE 
At the Malden, Mass., church three 


women’s groups—the Women’s Union, 
the Mission Circle, and the Whatsoever 
Club—have united to form the Malden 
Association of Universalist Women. Ten 
delegates from each of the combining 
groups met first on March 24 and once 
more on April 13. There were two meet- 
ings of all women of the church, and 
meetings of a budget committee, a con- 
stitution committee, and a nominating 
committee. The minister, Rev. Charles 
H. Monbleau, was present at all group 
gatherings and his co-operation and ad- 
vice were of the greatest value. On May 
27 a slate of officers, which included 
members of all three groups, was elected, 
and the executive board will go into 
action at once. Officers are Mrs. Nathan 
K. Gallinger, president; Mrs. J. Russell 
Bowman, vice-president; Mrs. Hattie E. 
Wellington, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Frank H. Chambers, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Edmund K. Kiely, publicity 
secretary; Miss Mary L. Fessenden, 
treasurer. 


SOMERVILLE WOMEN 
ACTIVE 


At the First Universalist Church in 
Somerville, Mass., of which Dr. George 
E. Leighton is pastor, the Woman’s 
Union has made nearly a_ thousand 
pieces for the Red Cross and local phi- 
lanthropies, and is very much interested 
in the new Bethany Union. The women, 
for the twentieth year, sponsored the 
morning service on Mother’s Day. Mrs. 
Frank K. Singiser spoke on “Our Three 
Mothers.” Edith Carleton Smith, Mrs. 
Elwood Bryant and Mark Dickey fur- 
nished music. 

The latest death in the parish, of 
which there have been many this season, 
was that of Edgar Houghton, parish 
treasurer for nearly twenty-five years. 

George O. Nelson succeeds Mr. 
Houghton as treasurer, and George B. 
Whiting has been elected registrar in 
place of Reuben Y. Gifford, who had 
held that office for many years. 

Many people of the church attended 
the interchurch banquet and annual 
meeting of the Somerville Council of 
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Churches. Dr. Leighton is retiring from 
the board after several years’ service. 
Mrs. Walter Robie has been re-elected 
president of the Somerville Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies. 

Eleven members of the church at- 
tended the state convention held in May 
in Haverhill. 


FAMILY DAY AT 
FRAMINGHAM 


Sunday, May 10, was observed as 
Family Day at the Framingham church. 
At the morning service, Dr. George E. 
Huntley, acting pastor, preached and 
welcomed seven new members into the 
church. 

Following the service the church 
school, under the direction of the super- 
intendent, Virginia Dunlap, gave a brief 
review of what they had been learning 
about homes, especially homes of Jesus’ - 
time and homes of refugees in France. 

Dinner was served at 12:30. This 
had been prepared by the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, with Mrs. Samuel Beers, presi- 
dent, in charge. There were over eighty 
present. The family of Walden B. Kit- 
tredge was the largest represented, with 
eleven present, while Albion Morse’s 
family was a close second. The largest 
100 per cent family living under one 
roof was the Werner family of seven. 

Dr. Huntley was host, and group sing- 
ing was enjoyed under the leadership of 
Marion Gray, organist of the church. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
DR. CANFIELD 
A memorial service in honor of the 


late Rev. Harry Lee Canfield, D.D., will 
be held in the Universalist church at 
Woodstock, Vt., Sunday, June 28, at 
4 p.m. 

Dr. Canfield was fond of great music, 
and part of the memorial service will be 
musical. Gordon Thomas, a Tufts man 
resident in Woodstock summers, will 
play the organ. There will be two brief 
addresses, one by Dean Lee 8. McColles- 
ter and one by another friend. “He 
wanted no tears, no signs of mourning, 
only the thought of the triumph of life.” 


Socrates said he was not an Athenian 
or a Greek, but a citizen of the world — 
Plutarch. 


WHO’S WHO 

Rosert H. Barser is minister of the 
Universalist church at New Haven, 
Conn. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian) in 
Milton, Mass. 


Mary Grace CaAnFrievp is the widow 
of Rev. Harry Lee Canfield, D.D. She 


is an antiquarian and historian. 


BrertHa GrERNEAUX Woops is a Con- 
gregationalist and author of several vol- 
umes of poetry. She lives in Berwyn, 


Md. 
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Good News for Tyrants and Bigots 


OOD news for municipal tyrants and religious 
bigots all over the land is the 5 to 4 decision of 
the Supreme Court maintaining that freedom of the 
press and of religion are not abridged by the require- 
ment of municipal license fees to distribute pamphlets 
or papers. The decision handed down June 8 was in 
review of three cases involving the sale of literature by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Ordinances of Opeika, Alabama, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, and Casa Grande, Arizona, were 
involved. The license fees ranged from ten dollars a 
year to twenty-five dollars a month. The Witnesses’ 
organization tried to sell religious publications without 
applying for the licenses. On arrest they based their 
ease on the assumption of the right to “practice 
religion” without interference of civil authorities. The 
Supreme Court of the land has now decided against 
them. The majority of five handing down the decision 
agreed that ordinances absolutely prohibiting the exer- 
cise of the right to dissemination of information would 
be invalid. Said the court, “It is because we view 
these sales as partaking more of commercial than 
religious or educational transactions that we find the 
ordinances, as here presented, valid.” 
Chief Justice Stone’s dissent, concurred in by Jus- 
tices Murphy, Black and Douglas, said in part: 


Whatever the amount, the taxes are in reality taxes 
upon the dissemination of religious ideas. As such they 
place a burden on the freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and the exercise of religion even if the ques- 
tion of amount is set aside. Liberty of circulation is 
the very life blood of a free press. 

The pamphlet, an historic weapon against oppres- 
sion, is today the convenient vehicle of those with lim- 
ited resources because newspaper space and radio time 
are expensive and the cost of establishing such enter- 
prises great. 

The very taxes now before us are better adapted 
to that end (suppression of speech, press and religion) 
than were the stamp taxes which so successfully cur- 
tailed the dissemination of ideas by eighteenth-century 
newspapers and pamphleteers, and which were a mov- 
ing cause of the American Revolution. 


What, then, does this majority opinion mean to us 
as churchmen? It means that such an excellent exposi- 
tion of our faith as Dr. Perkins’ booklet, The Faith of a 
Free Church, could not be sold for its modest retail 
price of 10 cents in a municipality where the licensing 
fee ran as high as twenty-five dollars monthly or, 
indeed, much less. The license, if not “prohibiting” the 


dissemination of this information in the statutory sense, 
would be practically ruinous. 

The decision means that our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Churchman, sometimes sold on the streets 
of New York City, could be taxed off the streets. 

The decision means that the Congregational- 
Christian monthly pamphlet, Social Action, can be, if 
municipalities choose, prevented from being distributed 
to best advantage where it may be most needed. 

In times of tension like these it means that Jewish 
people, in communities where anti-Semitism is rife, can 
be effectively prevented from selling pamphlets or 
papers in their own defense. The same applies to 
Catholics and Catholic publications. 

Everyone who knows anything about municipal 
government in this country knows that these are real 
and immediate dangers. And everyone should realize 
that every danger to which this decision exposes the 
religious press is also a real and immediate danger to 
the secular press. 

We are convinced that both the secular and re- 
ligious press and all three branches of organized 
religion, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, should give 
moral support and, if needed, open and _ substantial 
financial support to the Jehovah’s Witnesses in an 
unremitting effort to have this decision changed. 

Why? Because this decision sets aside our most 
precious constitutional guarantees. At one stroke three 
of the freedoms for which we fight are put in dire 
jeopardy. K. H. L. 


FATHER’S DAY 


BSERVANCE of Father’s Day is becoming gen- 

eral. Like the celebration of Children’s Day, this 
celebration had its beginning in the Universalist 
Church. In 1912, in the little Universalist church at 
Winthrop, N. Y., the first Father’s Day service was 
held—a special tribute to O. F. Stearns, a prominent 
Universalist layman of Northern New York. Through 
the respect that he inspired in student pastors from 
St. Lawrence University, as well as through many 
services, Mr. Stearns became widely known in our 
church. 

The observance begun in 1912 was kept up year 
after year, but it spread slowly. Finally, Seth Parker 
broadcast a service for Father’s Day, and this gave a 
great impetus to the movement. Now it is observed 
in many churches. 
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The date agreed upon is the third Sunday in June. 

Mother’s Day, Children’s Day, Father’s Day, they 
are a great trinity, each bringing its own message and 
making its own emphasis. 

In our Universalist churches at least we all can 
mention the day even if time does not permit of a 
special service. 

While it is important to honor the fathers of our 
race, it is vastly more important to make clear the 
opportunity before fathers as educators who have 
opportunities vastly greater than come to anyone 
else, except mothers, dealing with the rising generation. 


A FORWARD STEP AT ST. LAWRENCE 


HE president of St. Lawrence University, Dr. 

Millard H. Jencks, announced recently the ap- 
pointment of six men, known as leaders in their respec- 
tive fields, to be honorary fellows who will lead faculty- 
student discussions. They are Owen D. Young, who 
will take government; Dr. George B. Cutten, former 
president of Colgate, social studies; Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, education; Harold B. Johnson, journalism; 
Lewis K. Sillcox of the New York Air Brake Company, 
science and industry; and Frederick E. Williamson, 
president of the New York Central Railroad, trans- 
portation. 

So here it is: another bridge between the education 
of college and the education of life. 


LIGHT ON THE UNKNOWN WAY 


And I will bring them by a way that they know 
not: in paths that they have not known will I lead 
them. Isaran 42:16. 


T is an unknown way that we are traveling. It 
always has been an unknown way. Over two thou- 
sand years ago one called Isaiah realized it. He expressed 
his convictions in the majestic and moving language of 
this text. 

No one can live very long in this world without 
sensing the mystery of life. It is profound. And there 
is this curious paradox: the greater the knowledge the 
deeper the mystery. 

Some people claim that there isn’t any great mystery 
in religion and claim it loudly and insistently—so loudly, 
so insistently, that they reveal the fact that inside they 
are not so sure. Their scheme of salvation—the wrath 
of God, the infinite debt that we have to pay, our 
utter inability to pay the debt contracted thousands 
of years before we were born—the blood of the cross 
paying it for us—all these things make everything plain 
as a pikestaff, they say, but even the best of such 
thinkers when up against reality sense mystery. We 
live in a scientific age—never before was there so much 
knowledge—but beyond the little light of this study or 
that study stretches impenetrable shadow. 

Nothing is simpler than space. We know what it is. 
We set aside a little space for a garden or, if it is too 
small, we buy the adjoining lot. We want space 
enough for our desk. When we build houses in the 
city we leave spaces for light and air. We all know 
about it. 

But where does space end? What lies beyond? We 
all know time. We hold church services at eleven 
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o’clock and we give an hour and fifteen minutes to 
them. That is very simple. Time is time—sixty 
seconds make a minute, etc. But when did time start? 
What will be taking its place when the heavens shall 
be rolled together as a scroll? 

Now and then we use the expression “now and 
then.” What unites “now and then’? Who can tell the 
relationship of “here and there” or “before and after”? 

We understand length, breadth, thickness. Can we 
conceive of time as a fourth dimension? 

Have we penetrated the mysteries of relativity? 
Einstein has. And again and again he writes, “It is im- 
possible for an observer on a planet moving thus and so 
to know.” There is knowledge. We can’t keep up with 
it. Things mysterious to us are clear to someone else. 
But the greater the man, and the wider his knowledge, 
the more he understands the length and breadth and 
height and depth of all enveloping mystery. 

All this stimulates enquiry. It creates the intellec- 
tual life. We should not have libraries and laboratories. 
if there were no mystery. 

Yet here we are living in a world where we have to. 
fend for ourselves and in the midst of all this mystery. 

Is it reasonable to believe that some great power 
walks with us to give guidance and help? Can God 
help without destroying freedom? Can a parent or 
teacher guide and inspire without destroying the initia- 
tive of a child? To us the answer in both cases is yes. 
Guidance is not coercion. 

If God is walking with us, and respecting our free- 
dom, can we believe with Isaiah that God will bring 
us often by a way that we know not and in paths that 
we have not known? 

How can we believe anything else when we look 
back over our lives and see how many safe mountain 
passes have opened up for us as we have come closer to: 
what has appeared to be an impassable mountain 
barrier? How often do we have to say, “It turned out 
better than I imagined it could,” or “Who could have 
foreseen that’? 

We can write a history of civilization, but we can- 
not measure the intangible forces always operating. 

It is true of nations and individauls alike—by a 
way that we know not. God often leads us. We de- 
clare that we do not intend to be a policeman for the 
world, and all at once we find ourselves co-operating 
with the entire free world and even senators approving’ 
or keeping still about it. 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


There isn’t any rhyme or reason to the leaving of 
God out. There is nothing intellectual about it. Here 
he is. Our Refuge, our Strength, our Help, our Mighty 
Fortress. If we think so highly of realism, we had 
better reckon with the mightiest reality of all. 

Let us note again the words that King George VI 
quoted from the poems of Miss M. L. Haskins three 
years ago: 

“TI said to a man who stood at the gate of the year: 
‘Give me a light that I may tread safely into the 
unknown,’ and he replied, ‘Go out into the darkness: 
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and put your hand into the hand of God. That shall 
be to you better than a light and safer than a known 
way.’ 39 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 


URING the past year the Unitarians have been 
using the community chest plan in appeals for 

contributions. The participating organizations are the 
American Unitarian Association, the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the 
Unitarian Pension Society, the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and the Western Unitarian Conference. 

The total contributions of churches and individu- 
als reached the sum of $56,283.90. 

The largest disbursements of this fund were $30,670 
to the A. U. A. and $10,000 to the Pension Fund. 

The giving by churches to the organizations rep- 
resented was increased 31 per cent. 

During the same fiscal year the Unitarian churches 
contributed to the Unitarian Service Committee the 
sum of $38,939.09, and Unitarian individuals added 
$13,629.48. Non-Unitarians came to the front with 
$66,371.52, making a total for the Service Committee 
of $118,940.09. An additional $20,000 was sent directly 
to Portugal to be administered by the Committee. 

All of this giving in wartime represents both de- 
nominational loyalty and intelligent charity. 

For the year 1942-1943, the Service Committee 
will be included in the appeal. A goal of $125,000 has 
been set, which represents 6 5/10 per cent of the total 
budgets of local churches. 


HELP RUSSIA NOW 


N June 22, 1941, Germany without warning in- 

vaded Russia. Well-informed people in _ this 
country differed only in the number of weeks that 
they thought might elapse before Hitler would be mas- 
ter of Russia as he was of France, Belgium and other 
countries. Some said three weeks and some daring 
guessers said six weeks. Now fifty-two weeks have 
passed. All of the mighty power of the mightiest 
mechanized army on earth has been hurled at the 
Russian nation. Fighting back, the Russians have 
given their lives, their farms, their cities and villages 
and their incessant toil. Their sacrifices have been 
stupendous. 

Now it is proposed that we here in America make 
a special effort to help them on this anniversary. One 
way to help is by prayer, and great Baptist leaders, 
Jewish rabbis and the presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church will have special services for 
the Russian people, June 20 and 21. 

On June 22, a special effort will be made to help 
the Russian War Relief Incorporated, whose address is 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Among the sponsors of Aid-to-Russia Day in the 
synagogues and churches are: Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
dean of Yale Divinity School and president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Dr. 
Howard Chandler Robbins, president general of the 
Theological Seminary and chairman of the Religious 
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Committee for Russian War Relief; Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein, president of the Synagogue of America; Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president of Union Theological 
Seminary and vice-president of Russian War Relief, 
Inc.; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; and Rey. William J. Arms, 
minister of the Universalist church of Peoria, Ill. 

The committee is asking religious people to sign 
“A Letter to a Wounded Russian Brother” to be sent 
to Russia together with sorely needed medical supplies 
made possible by their generosity. 

On the central committee for this noble work is 
Owen D. Young. 

Former Governor Al Smith has taken off his coat 
and pitched in to help. 

Let us all help Russia now! 


THROUGH THE EDITOR’S WINDOW 


ee AKE the World Worth Saving” and “Give 

Until It Helps” are two slogans which Bishop 
Budlong of Connecticut is using these days to impress 
upon his people individual responsibility in these war 
days—The Living Church. 


QUAKER CONFLICT 


EARLY meeting discussions on questions related 

to peace may bring to light sharp differences of 
judgment, as for instance in the question of registra- 
tion. Gratitude for all examples of frank loyalty to 
conscience should help us reach a corporate position 
in which differences are respected and are not the cause 
of bitterness. One of the difficulties of such discussions 
is the impossibility of anyone’s appreciating fully the 
difficulties of another’s position. A Quaker pacifist 
committed to a policy of applied industrial democracy, 
for instance, may have to make a difficult choice as to 
which principle to depart from. Great sympathy and 
no condemnation are called for—The Friend. 


IN A:-NUTSHELL 


Dr. Shipler, editor of the Churchman, states some 
plain truths about the danger to religion of “outmoded 
presentations of Christian teaching” and the indiffer- 
ence of many who are enlightened. He calls on us not 
to be illiterate Christians and not to acquiesce too read- 
ily in unintelligent presentations of truth. 


People who do not lift a finger to help our country 
win this war are not going to be highly influential in 
making peace. 


To quarrel over unity is such a monstrous thing, 
such a travesty on Christianity, that it gives a death 
blow to the most promising project for unity. 


We do not see anything to sneer about in the fact 
that many people who have neglected and ignored 
religion and the church turn to it in the time of trouble. 
“God is our present help in time of trouble.” 
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My Hal Canfeld 


Mary Grace Canfield 


MET him early in 1882 when we were both students 

at Buchtel College in Akron, Ohio, which school 
has been for many years the City University. In those 
pleasant days, Hal’s head was covered by a glorious 
crop of auburn hair, a superb mess of it. He belonged 
to all the musical groups at the college. He loved 
music and loved to sing. The Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas were being produced, and he joyously had a 
part. During this time, Booth came to Akron to play 
Hamlet. The first gravedigger was Newt Chisnel, an 
Akron boy and a Delta. The Academy of Music, where 
Booth was to play, had been declared unsafe. Taking 
precautions against accidents, Hal and his companion 
got insurance policies against catastrophes, took their 
places in the crowded auditorium, and helped to cheer 
that gravedigger and fling flowers to him. The gracious 
Booth recognized the civic pride of Newt’s friends and, 
at the close of the play, led Newt to the front of the 
stage, then stepped back and let him receive the ovation 
of the crowd as though he had been Hamlet as well as 
the gravedigger. I attended this play also, but did not 
spend any money on a life preserver in the shape of 
insurance. 

One day, some of us saw that auburn-haired boy 
‘going down the college walk carrying a valise, and, to 
our astonishment, learned that he had gone to Bethany, 
W. Va., to attend the school founded by Alexander 
Campbell, a thoroughly orthodox affair. 

I have never had a real clear idea of this move on 
Hal’s part. The Delta Tau Delta Fraternity, of which 
he was a member, was founded at Bethany, so of 
course he would find friends. He was greatly missed 
at Buchtel, for he was full of fun and bubbled over 
with jokes and wisecracks. The school in those days 
was small and everyone knew every student. About six 
months later we heard that he had entered Tufts. 

He was an only child of adoring parents. I have 
always felt that much as he loved them, he wanted for 
a time to get away from family advice and family pres- 
sure and think things out for himself. So he went to 
that seat of orthodoxy, pondered the subject of choos- 
ing his life’s work, and decided to prepare for the Uni- 
versalist ministry at Tufts. 

We often said that our first meeting was at the 
dedication of the Universalist church in Brimfield, 
Ohio. I was but a mite of a child and only remember 
being in a crowd of people approaching the church. 
He had some extra years and so had a few more 
memories. This country church took the place of one 
burned the preceding year. Here Hal’s father had 
really begun his regular preaching, walking thirty 
miles to do so from their home in South Newbury. In 
this church I heard Hal preach his first sermon for 
the second time. We were attending the Western 
Reserve Association meeting. Hal was home on a 
vacation. I sat on a front seat. That boy never lifted 
his eyes from his manuscript, for he was scared almost 


to death. That church building is now made over into 
six apartments. 

During his first pastorate, he overheard one woman 
on the street say to another, “That is the young Uni- 
versalist minister. If I were he and had anything to 
say, I would stand up and say it and not read it.” 
That chance remark put a stop forever to his using 
a manuscript in the pulpit. 

Our son Hubert is writing a rather human story 
about our tribes. I have done a chapter for him on 
my years as a minister’s wife, and another one about 
our Ohio farm where my father was born, also his 
children and one of ours. It was a grand old place 
when Ohio farms flourished, being located only a few 
miles east of Akron. It makes me sick to see that 
country region now, cut and slashed, all sorts of 
shanties, bungalows and some good houses covering 
those once fertile acres. 

Now for a little background of Hal’s family. His 
first Canfield was Mathew, married to Sarah Treat in 
England, a daughter of the Hon. Richard Treat. They 
settled in the New Haven Colony. Mathew and a 
brother-in-law Richard were signers of the first Con- 
necticut Covenant in 1638. Hubert has got from Yale 
a photostat of that signature of Mathew. Mathew. 
and his father-in-law both were signers of that famous 
charter once hidden in an oak tree. 

Later what I call a schism occurred, creating a 
division in the settlement, with the result that some 
twenty families left New Haven and founded Newark, 
N. J. Mathew and some of his sons, as well as the 
Treats, were among the number, but not all of 
Mathew’s sons went. Present-day Canfields trace their 
descent back to Mathew in some instances by way 
of Jersey, in others by way of Connecticut. Thomas 
Canfield, who came to the colony later than Mathew, 
settled at Milford. He is honored by having as a 
descendant our dear Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

T’ll skip a few generations and come to Hal’s great- 
grandfather Samuel born in Danbury, Conn., and 
married to Sabrina Davenport in 1804 at Hillsdale, 
N.Y. Her family had moved across the state line. We 
have a photograph of Samuel when on in years, appar- 
ently not a tooth in his mouth. He taught school 
many years round about Cooperstown, N. Y. He did 
not use a rod; his personality was sufficient to com- 
mand obedience. Sabrina’s mother was Philomela 
Culver Davenport, who gave to each of her six 
daughters when married a coin silver tablespoon 
marked with the letters P. D. Hubert has the one 
given to Sabrina. I have wondered about the other five. 

This Samuel liked to move. Why he did so and 
the means employed, we do not know. He and his 
family were for a time in Southwestern Ohio, then in 
Kentucky, and then in Southern Indiana. His next 
performance seems wild and hazardous. They all got 
on a flatboat and went down the Ohio and Mississippi 
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to New Orleans. At this point he gave to his 19-year- 
old son Myron, who became Hal’s grandfather, a tin 
cup, a jackknife, and 25 cents and left him in that 
distant port while he and the rest of the family sailed 
back to New York. He then lingered for a time on his 
native heath, where another child was born. 

By the early 1830’s he is at Kirtland, Ohio, made 
famous by the building of the first Mormon Temple, a 
beautiful building still in use. We did own a letter 
written to son Myron which told of the erection of 
that Temple. He mentioned the various Mormon 
leaders, all of whom he knew. He reported that he 
had heard them preach “in tongues,” whatever that 
meant. He sold land to them and was paid in Mormon 
scrip. Then along came one of our depressions. That 
and the scrip just about ruined Great-grandfather 
financially. 

Within half a dozen years, Hal and I visited Kirt- 
land and the Temple. The minister showed us about. 
I was interested in the series of seats at each end of 
the Temple, three rows of them. I asked if I might 
go up to them. The minister said they were con- 
secrated to the saints of the Mormon Church on earth 
and in heaven, and none but the Blest could enter 
them. Finally he said, “You people have been most 
interesting and friendly. You may go up.” Hurrah! 
Hal would not go, but I did and sat down in every one 
of those sacred seats. 

That letter written by Samuel we have given to 
Dartmouth College Library. Mr. Goodrich, the libra- 
rian, pronounced it of much value. We have copies 
of it. 

Samuel and his Sabrina are buried at South New- 
bury, Geanga County, Ohio, the little town where Hal 
was born and where his mother’s people settled in 1814, 
going from Massachusetts. The Johnsons, father and 
three sons, left Hardwick for Ohio. Seth married 
Saloma Curtis of New Salem, whose forebears had 
settled in Old Salem in 1634 and later generations had 
helped settle New Salem, from which an ancestor, 
Daniel Curtis, had trekked as a minuteman to Lex- 
ington. 

At Hardwick, these people had heard Universalism 
preached and some of them had carried it with them 
to the Ohio Western Reserve. These Johnsons settled 
on adjoining farms, and with the passing years other 
relatives were near by. They were all musical, and that 
country road was named Music Street and is called 
that even at the present time, though all those families 
and their descendants are gone. The past summer, 
an Ohio car came to my craftshop. I asked where 
from. The man said, “I was born in Geanga County.” 
I said, “So was my husband.” He said, ‘““What town?” 
I answered, “South Newbury.” I then mentioned 
Music Street and he told me that he was born on 
Music Street. I said, “You must see my sick hus- 
band.” So they had a little heart talk about that 
region of many precious memories. ; 

This is enough of that past which is not dead but 
still lives in the descendants—a definite sturdiness of 
character, independence in thought and conviction, a 
marked fondness of humor and jokes, active brains 
which never have rusted. There was some clannish- 
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ness, especially in the Johnson-Curtis line. They knew 
that the Lord had done something special for them. 
Wasn’t there an ancestor in the 1400’s who had been 
the Bishop of London and helped found Brasenose 
College, and whose ashes rest in another English 
cathedral, still most famous! Of course they had kept 
the law of the Lord and served him faithfully. 


Hal graduated at Tufts in 1886 and began preach- 
ing in Ohio. I graduated at Buchtel, taught for a time 
in Kent, and then began organizing our Ohio women 
into the Woman’s Alliance. I also organized some of 
the young people’s societies. At an Ohio State Conven- 
tion in 1890, held at Akron, Hal wrote the first state 
constitution for the Young People’s Christian Union, 
which was then adopted and a state-wide organization 
was formed. 


On January 1, 1891, we were married in our Akron 
church by Ellwood Nash, and then we lived in Cincin- 
nati, where Hal preached. At the Harriman Young 
People’s Christian Union Convention he was elected 
national secretary. I had been elected to the national 
board at the first Rochester Convention and served 
four years. Of course I went off the board when he 
became secretary, though I was then appointed 
junior superintendent. 

In March, 1895, we went to Boston and had an 
office in the Publishing House on West Street. We 
had been made editors of Onward, which was then pub- 
lished each week. The Boston ’°95 Convention was 
being planned. When I read these years that such and 
such a convention is to be the greatest ever or the 
greatest ever has just been held, I recall Boston ’95 
and I know that those of us who planned that gather- 
ing and worked for it heart and soul realize that its 
significance, its thrill and inspiration, its impetus to 
vital work in our church, is known only in full meas- 
ure to those who shared it. The secretary had to be 
in the field working for it. I carried on the office and 
the editing of Onward, and I recall that the night 
before the secretary had to give his report in that con- 
vention I worked on it all the night till later than 
any sunrise, using his notes and reports. He had had 
no time in which to assemble them. 


The years go by. A happy pastorate in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine. Two pastorates in Woodstock, Vt., 
covering fourteen years, broken by a three-year sojourn 
in Owatonna, Minn., where also dear friendships were 
formed. Seventeen years, full of work, in North Caro- 
lina. This was carried on under the auspices of the 
National Women’s Association. The contacts here 
were of many kinds, preaching, organizing, working with 
the youth, gathering valuable historical material con- . 
cerning Universalism, helping many causes for the 
betterment of social conditions. I want you to know 
that he, with me going along, was sent to the moun- 
tains to visit Inman’s Chapel to see if the work there 
could not be revived. An adverse report on it had been 
made. Hal’s soul was always sensitive to human 
needs, and of course he knew that we should use that 
opportunity. Miss Powell, when chosen to go there 
to serve, was first sent to him to talk over the situation 
and plan for this vital work. When the Powers that 
were closed his work in North Carolina, John E. 
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Williams, that devoted layman and official of North 
Carolina Universalists, wrote, “Your name and your 
work will always be associated with those great 
pioneering preachers in our state, Clayton, Burrus and 
Shinn. All of you have done profound, fundamental 
things for the cause.” 

For many days I have been going over Hal’s files. 
Each one is carefully labeled, telling its contents. It 
will take several more days before I finish. Long ago, 
I knew of the versatility of his mind, his wide and pro- 
found interest in many causes. I knew of his love of 
music and of the drama. His memory of his years 
at Tufts were precious to him in friendship and in 
the opportunity to hear fine music and to attend the 
theater. He wrote in his diary of those years, “I feel 
that a most important part of my education has been 
attending the theater, seeing and hearing many who 
were masters of English.” He called it the Golden 
Age of the Drama in America. Ten times he saw 
Booth in a three-weeks’ engagement at the old Tremont 
Theater. Once he saw Otis Skinner playing with 
Booth as his Mark Antony. Here came the two 
Salvinis, father and son, the two Barretts, the English 
one and the American one, Joe Jefferson, Boucicault, 
Irving and Terry, Louis James, and he recalled the 
support at that theater. Mary Anderson, Modjeska, 
Janauschek—I cannot name them all. Later he and I 
saw Booth again. Clara Morris, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Madame Duse, and that delightful John Hare, John 
Drew and others. 

He remembered to the hour of his death all the 
music he heard in those college years, all the actors, 
their interpretations, their mannerisms, their looks. 
I think he could easily repeat every famous soliloquy 
of Shakespeare and many other passages. His father 
could repeat entire plays of Shakespeare. His 


mother read Burns to him. The father sang 
the old folk songs to him. Only a month before 
Hal left, he repeated the lines of a folk song 


which I had never before heard. He told me many 
times that, as a small boy, he loved to read those old 
heroic Bible tales, and he always felt that the stories 
written about those heroes were pretty wishy-washy. 


Why waste time on such when there were the Bible and _ . 


the real dramatic reports. 

During the years at Greensboro, he never missed 

a concert or symphony or recital at the college, nor its 
lectures. The broadcasting company there invited 
him to tell of those great actors and comedians. They 
also had him give readings from famous poets. Here 
in Woodstock, he trained a group of high school 
youngsters to do “Pygmalion and Galatea.” He had 
-seen Mary Anderson as Galatea. I made all the 
Greek costumes for those taking part. He trained 
another group for “The Cricket on the Hearth” and 
others for some Shakespearean parts. While in Maine, 
he drilled a group for producing “H. M. S. Pinafore.” 
The captain lost his voice at the last moment and Hal 
sang that part, which nearly sent the Methodist min- 
ister to an early grave. 

I want to mention some of the titles of material I 
have found in his files. In these files are clippings, 
leaflets, letters to newspapers, letters about the church 
work and his replies. He knew his material and could 
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talk intelligently on the subjects and causes repre- 
sented in his quiet and gentle manner. Here are some 
of the subjects: Unemployment, Universalist Men, 
The Problem of Taxation, The Bible—Is It Authori- 
tative? Youth and Religion, Voltaire, Ancient Ver- 
sions of the Bible, Modern Versions, Manuscripts, 
Documents, Language and Copies, Is Punishment 
for Crime Justifiable? Crime and Its Causes, Organic 
Evolution, Creative Evolution, Education, Labor 
Problems, The Blind (he was connected with the 
organization for the blind in Greensboro, and often met 
with them and would read to them), Birth Control, 
Industry, Economics, The Negro, Penology [and then 
how wonderful to find jokes on file], War and Peace, 
Capital Punishment (he was for several years presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Society for Anti-Capital 
Punishment. Paul Green the dramatist succeeded 
him). Items on our North Carolina church work, 
historical material about the state, civil liberties, his 
sermon excerpts (published in the daily paper each 
Monday), his letters to the press. : The Historical 
Department of the University Library at Chapel Hill 
has asked me to send them all such material. I have 
by no means covered all the subjects filed. 


I am sending his Tufts alumni material to the 
library there. He was for years the chairman of the 
Correspondence Committee for his class. His broad- 
casts have gone to Hubert, also many of his father’s 
papers for which he has asked. Some church material 
goes back to North Carolina. These files are full of 
documents of historical value and must be saved. 


In these few weeks since Hal has left us I have 
received nearly three hundred letters and many tele- 
grams. Flowers have come from many friends. Money 
has been telegraphed to our local florist for this pur- 
pose. I have appreciated deeply all the messages. 
Some of them have struck a special chord which linked 
two lives together for so many years. I quote from 
a few: “Never in my life have I known a man of such 
peace, nor one so devoted to the good, more lovable 
and more steadfast”; “I am pained to hear that your 
gentle scholar has gone from you.” Another friend 
also wrote of his fine scholarship. “I am shocked and 
saddened by Hal’s death. I loved him.” “He has 
been a very consecrated individual and deserves the 
highest praise for his long life of service.” “I am so 
grieved to hear of Father’s death [no relative, a good 
friend], but he has found a welcome relief from suf- 
fering.” “Just to meet Dr. Canfield on memorable 
occasions gave me a sense of the rare spirit that was his, 
the quiet fortitude and the understanding heart that 
endeared him to everyone.” “My regard for both of 
you has always passed the bounds of ordinary friend- 
ship and in his going I have indeed lost a friend.” 
Mrs. Hall wrote that “Frank always said, ‘I love Harry 
Canfield’ and they are together now and beyond pain 
and helplessness.” “Among the many beautiful memo- 
ries of our life none stands out more clearly than our 
recollections of you and Dr. Canfield. What a gentle- 
man he was! Sincere, fearless, thoughtful of others, 
brimming over with loving-kindness.” 

Throughout the weary months of his illness, he 
never failed to thank me for the least service I gave 
him. He was born with the heart and soul of the real 
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gentleman. He could not pull wires to gain any end, 
and it was hard for him to realize that that sort of 
thing was done. He loved his church and only asked to 
serve it. As I look back over our fifty-one years to- 
gether, I recall some things that cut deeply into him. 
I call these events tragedies. How shall I mention 
them? One was the manner in which his work for the 
National Y. P. C. U. was closed. I remember his com- 
ing to me at this particular national convention and 
telling me what was going on. We were astounded, 
and a dark cloud settled down on us. The death of 
our beautiful boy Murray, when I was helpless in a 
Boston hospital, broke our hearts, and the pain will 
never cease while life lasts. The Sunday before I had 
to leave for Boston, his voice led the singing in our 
Woodstock Sunday school. 


The cruelty and persecution of the war madness 
of that other holocaust! I never dreamed that people 
among whom we had worked so many years could 
act as mnany did and treat us as though we were devils 
incarnate. Recently a Sunday school teacher of boys 
in the Congregational church said to me, “Never have 
I had boys in my classes who were so courteous and 
well-mannered as those who were Dr. Canfield’s 
Scouts.” And yet the warmongers declared him unfit 
to do Scout work and saw to it that he was displaced. 
I could quote many things said to me these later years 
of his fine influence over the lads. Sinclair Lewis 
introduced me to Carl Van Doren and said, “These 
Canfields thought that in wartime they could live 
according to the teachings of Jesus and his Sermon 
on the Mount, and they have been persecuted for it.” 
I never dreamed that human beings could lie and hate 
and misrepresent as was done in those years. Can I 
ever tell the whole story of those bitter months? I 
doubt it. It was an old Greek tragedy re-enacted in 
our lives. 


The methods used to close his beloved work in 
North Carolina were another tragedy. We talked it 
over calmly and went on studying John Milton and 
trying to find where he got that apple which he put 
into Paradise Lost which has led all the orthodox to 
see apple trees blooming and fruiting in the Garden 
of Eden. It’s too ridiculous for words. We have had 
delightful times in the Art Department at Dartmouth 
College studying photographic reproductions of early 
painters and so learning what the artists of even the 
fourteenth century did with that fruit business. We 
have studied the Dutch, French and Italian sources 
which Milton had studied in preparation for his great 
epic. We were introduced at Dartmouth to a Greek pro- 
fessor who was searching out the sources of the Vine. 
“T am the Vine and ye are the Branches.” He had 
gone beyond the Greek sources and knew the vine 
was a symbolism in the dim past and the Far East. 


We still have dear friends in the South and in the 
North. We have good books to read. We have the 
beauty of the sky over our heads, the trees we love 
all about us. We have mighty little money and some- 
times I wonder just how we shall meet the expenses 
we cannot avoid. This phase of life is not very easy. 
We love our old house on a Woodstock hillside. It 
shelters and enfolds. 

I found the closing lines in one of Hal’s notebooks 
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which had items about Mary Anderson and Booth. 
Years ago, Hal asked me to have no funeral when he 
left us. I promised and kept that promise. 

No funeral gloom, my dears, when I am gone, 
Corpse-gazings, tears, black raiment, graveyard grim- 
ness; 

Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness, 

Yours still, you mine; remember all the best 

Of our past moments, and forget the rest; 

And so, to where I wait, come gently on. 

Yes, my dear Hal, I shall come gently on. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 


The Fear 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Your 


S you may not know, the parsonage where I live 

was once a barn. Long ago the horses stamped 
and snorted in it, and the sign of their stable is still on 
the roof—a golden horse facing the wind. When the 
horses went, the barn was used by a clever man who 
did wood carving there, and the sign of the wood carver 
is outside and inside; the trellis full of stars where the 
wistaria grows, and the amusing lace fringes on the 
gables, and the golden stairway at the end of the 
parlor, all are his work. 

But, before the horses and the wood carver, some- 
body else was there—somebody who made patterns in 
the wood and scampered where the horses could not 
go. In the dark little cellar and along the secret alleys 
under the floor there scuttled and gnawed the rats. 

So it was clear that, when we were to live in the 
house which once was a barn, we must get the rats to 
move out. And there came to see us the nicest man 
called an exterminator. We expected that he would 
be fierce-looking, but he was not. He was one of the 
gentlest persons I ever saw; he looked as though he 
would hate to kill even the buzzing fly. And he gently 
told us to go away for a day. We did; and when we 
came back there was not a rat in the place. So we 
dwelt in peace and safety until— 

One morning I began my work at five-thirty, 
when it was still dark. I worked until seven, and then 
decided to take a cup of tea. The house was very 
quiet. Then, as I sipped my tea, I heard a small sound. 
It grew louder. Scratch. Scratch. Tap. Tap. Hor- 
rors! The rats had come back. 

I stood up, prepared for the worst. The noise 
came from the corner by the window. Yes, there it 
was. Scratch. Scratch. Oh! How rats spoil every- 
thing! I slid the curtain back to see more clearly. A 
thin streak of daylight came in. I stood stock still. 
Rats! What nonsense! 

For there, just outside the window, on the tin 
tray fixed to the sill where the birds come to feed, were 
four goldfinches, pecking and banging away at the sun- 
flower seeds. Tap tap went their little beaks. Scratch 
scratch went their tiny feet. So that was what the 
noise was! Not rats, but goldfinches. There in the 
first daylight, goldfinches, their wings banded in black 
and white, having their breakfast. 

Well, what do I mean by telling you this? I mean 
just this: When you are afraid of the worst, face it, 
face it; for very often indeed it turns out to be better 
than you feared. 
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Views from the Hill 


NE of the great privileges of 

the general superintendent 
is that of looking into more Uni- 
versalist faces, clasping more 
Universalist hands, seeing more of 
the work of the entire church than 
does any other person. To be 
sure, he must spend many nights 
on pullmans, listen to much grief, 
and eat altogether too many 
church suppers; but trains and 
disappointments and eating are part and parcel of life. 
He takes them in his stride. 

The superintendent is keenly alive to every evi- 
dence of good works, whether in the church school, 
among the young people, in adult programs, or on the 
part of the ministry. He regards the State of Maine 
in the same light as Wisconsin or Florida. A churchly 
church brings joy to his heart; so also do instances of 
sound business management. To him, it all adds up to 
the Universalist Church. It is in this spirit that this 
page will be used by him to relate aspects of the 
church’s life which seem to him should be known by 
the people he represents. 


Indications of Numerical Growth 


One hundred fourteen churches report reception 
during Easter week of nine hundred fifty-five new 
members. Fifty-one of these churches report having 
received an additional two hundred sixty-six since Sep- 
tember 1, making a gross gain of 1,221. The same 
reports show loss, through death or removal, of two 
hundred ninety-nine, leaving a net gain of nine hun- 
dred twenty-two. Since only a fraction of the churches 
are included in these figures, and since those reporting 
represent a cross section, it appears we are continuing 
to grow. We reported an average annual increase of 
one thousand for each of the previous three years. 
With only a fraction of the churches reporting and 
with several months of the church year remaining, 
it would seem we are growing even more rapidly. 


Balance the Budget? 


The total raised to date under the Emergency 
Fund is $7,011.60. The church voted, last September, 
a budget which was out of balance in the amount of 
$15,825 and instructed its trustees to take steps to 
close the gap. The board placed the matter in the 
hands of the superintendent, who, in turn, sought the 
valued advice of parish ministers and lay leaders. A 
plan was devised and the call went out for Volunteers 
for Universalism. To those who advised and to those 
who volunteered, we have already expressed an appre- 
ciation which is heartfelt. 

Through economies, sacrifice and good fortune, it 
appears that we may be able to close the year with an 
overdraft of only $5,000 instead of the threatened 
$15,825. In these times, this will be an achievement; 
but a balanced budget would be something to shout 


about. Two months remain until the books close. 
Who else is ready to volunteer? 


We Have a Mandate 


Universalism avows unfaltering faith in an un- 
failing God, and its people are not disposed to wilt 
under pressure of crisis. They are at their best when 
things are at their worst. The only way to meet the 
tragedy of this hour is to decide to go through it and 
beyond it. 

Hysteria is abroad in the land, expressing itself in 
fears: fears of air raids, of destroyed fortunes, of closed 
churches. Its victims advise the slashing of budgets, 
the reduction of personnel, and the restriction of ac- 
tivities to a minimum. It assumes titanic forces (in- 
stinctive, biological, economic, or political) which 
have the human race in their grip and are sweeping it 
on to some inevitable doom. This is a paganism of 
the most heinous stamp. Nothing is so destructive to 
the well-being of our denominational morale as these 
attempts to justify retrenchment. If ever God caused 
a Faith to rise up in a particular time to meet a par- 
ticular need, he most certainly caused Universalism to 
develop towards its mature adulthood that it might 
serve the purposes of the present hour. 

What if we do have to close some churches? Sup- 
pose we do lose some possessions? That time is not 
yet. If and when it comes, we shall meet it with calm- 
ness and strength. In the meantime, it is required of 
us to take off our coats and do double duty. If we 
lose, perhaps in the losing we shall find. 

The present is no time for the church to lag. It 
must now, if ever, continue active, virile. We have a 
mandate to go forward and there is nothing the super- 
intendent has seen or heard which leads him to believe 
the minds of either ministers or people have changed. 
People are looking to the church, seeking the funda- 
mentals of life. The call is now for a vital preaching 
of Universalism. 


Study Materials 


In spite of Bill Cunningham and his ilk, who call 
“Traitor” when anyone suggests giving thought now 
to the problem of peace, the superintendent finds con- 
siderable interest abroad in the subject. A splendid 
study booklet for use by the churches has_ been 
issued and, by vote of the trustees, is being made 
available to every parish minister and for use at 
institutes. 


A Byproduct of Our Student Work 


Two years of work among students at the Univer- 
sity of Maine have borne surprising fruits. A few 
months ago, the people of an independent church in 
the college town of Orono closed the doors of their 
church and joined ours. Now we learn that two young 
men, as a direct result of this Universalist on-campus 
program, have decided to enter one of our theological 
schools next fall. 
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New Work in Lansing, Mich. 


Three interim pastorates, by Rev. Will A. Kelley: 
and Drs. George Cross Baner and Barlow G. Carpen- 
ter, made possible the new organization in Lansing. 
Services are being held regularly. An every-member 
canvass has been taken and the first payment made on 
a building lot. 


New Work at Decatur, Ill. 


Services are held each Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock in Lincoln Hall of the Central Music School, 
115% North Main Street, Decatur. Rev. Argyl E. 
Houser is minister. 

Under the initiative of the Forward Together Pro- 
gram, Mr. Houser was sent to Decatur last summer 
for the purpose of surveying possibilities there. The 
present work is being sponsored by the Illinois Con- 
vention. 


New Work at Santa Ana, Calif. 


Channing Chapel (Universalist) , in Santa Ana, was 
founded under the leadership of Rev. Rol Welbourn 
Benner, recently called as dean of the new Starr King 
School for the Ministry in Berkeley. Services are held 
regularly each Sunday evening. Rev. J. Murray Gay 
is settled minister. This new unit of work is made 
possible from the funds of the Forward Together 
Program. 


Ministers in Universalist Fellowship Now Serving as 
Chaplains with the U. S. Military Forces 


ABBE, Lt. William C—Task Force 6814-F, 
A. P. O. #502, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

BOYD, Lt. Ralph Pierre—Reception Center, Fort 
Devens, Mass. 

CLARK (Reserve), Lt. Benjamin Harvey—64 
Harvard Street, Laconia, N. H. 

CRANDALL, Major Frank Byron—Fort Hancock, 
N. J. 

EAMES, Lt. Owen Whitman—104th Infantry 
Regiment Staff Company, Camp Edwards, Mass. 

GILES, Philip Randall— (Unassigned) , 167 Hamil- 
ton Street, Southbridge, Mass. 

GRAHAM, Arthur R.—181st Infantry, Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass. 

MILLER, Col. Clifford Love—lst Cavalry Divi- 
sion, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

THAYER, Lt. Phillips Larkin—106th Cavalry, 
Camp Livingston, La. 

VEAZIE, Major William Dawes—Station Comple- 
ment, Fort Preble, Maine. 

WOOD, George Henry— (Unassigned) , 88 Waverly 
Street, Everett, Mass. 


Here I stand; I can do no otherwise. God help me. 
Amen! 

For where God built a church, there the Devil 
would also build a chapel. : 

A faithful and good servant is a real godsend; but 
truly ’tis a rare bird in the land. ; 
Marti Luruerr 
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A New Superintendent 


E present here the picture of Rev. J. Wayne 

Haskell, minister of the White Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church of Concord, N. H., since January, 
1937, and secretary and superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Universalist Convention since last Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Haskell is a Massachusetts man, having been 
born in Wenham, February 26, 1902, the son of Joseph 
T. and Lydia D. (Gallop) Haskell. He was gradu- 
ated from the Beverly High School in 1919. He en- 


tered Boston University and received the following 
degrees: A. B. in 1923, A. M. in 1924, and 8. T. B. 
(cum laude) in 1936. He was married to Dorothy F. 
Tower July 6, 1935, and they have two children, Eliza- 
beth Anne and Richard Edmund. 

He was ordained to the Universalist ministry 
March 15, 1934, his previous service having been as 
follows: Director of religious education, Westfield 
Congregational Church, Danielson, Conn., 1927-1929; 
Melrose Highlands (Mass.) Congregational church 
1929-1930; First Universalist Church, North Attleboro, 
Mass., 1930-1931; St. John’s Methodist Church, 
Davenport, Iowa, 1931-1933. He was pastor of the 
First Community Church (Universalist-Unitarian) , 
Danvers, Mass., 1933-1936, and has been pastor in 
Concord since that time. 

Mr. Haskell is president of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Sunday School Association, a trustee of 
the Universalist Publishing House, secretary of the 
Fellowship Committee of his state convention, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the New Hamp- 
shire United Service Organizations War Fund Cam- 
paign, and a director of the Concord Consumers’ Co- 
operative Society. 

Since 1922 he has been a member of the Society 
of American Magicians, and he has appeared in that 
capacity in many places. 

He has been active in the Idlewild Fellowship that 
meets annually at Senexet Pines, and he has served as 
president. J.V.S. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Men of 1862 to the Men of 1942 


Manager’s Report on the Activities of the Universalist 
Publishing House, April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942 


To the Members of the Corporation, Gentlemen: 

Speaking to the members of the Associated Church 
Press May 6, Sam Welles, brilliant former Rhodes 
Scholar, now a journalist and religion editor of Time 
Magazine, said, “Religious journalism is the most im- 
portant journalism there is. The majority of people 
today are living on the spiritual capital of their ances- 
tors. Civilization is in danger of becoming a complex 
of nostalgia, apathy, and pleasant habit. Religious 
journalism is in the world to grapple with that condi- 
tion.” Grappling with that condition, trying to make 
the Christian religion real and immediate to people, 
is exactly what the staff of your publishing house has 
been doing since last we met as a corporation. 

Broadly speaking there are three areas in which 
the Publishing House serves Universalist people and 
other religious liberals. These are our Service Depart- 
ment, the field of pamphlet publication, including 
devotional manuals, together with a few books, and 
the field of direct, continuous religious journalism cov- 
ered by Tur CuristIAN LEADER. 

Taking these in the order mentioned, the Service 
Department, made up of what the auditor quaintly calls 
the “store” account and the jobbing account, touches 
our churches and church people literally from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Maine to Florida. In 
this service work we furnish curriculum material for 
church schools and discussion groups and provide an 
inexpensive printing service to auxiliary organizations, 
the central church organization, local churches and 
individuals. In the aggregate these two accounts 
amounted to $19,200 this year and show a net gain of 
$293. On our books the accounts are set up so that 
the “store” shows a loss, which you will note is more 
than offset by the gain shown by the jobbing. This 
set-up is intentional and legitimate, because we do not 
want to be regarded as a retail bookstore and taxed 
accordingly. We are a nonprofit organization, and any 
gain which either store or jobbing might show is of 
course put back into the business of serving the church. 
It is interesting to note that this part of our work, 
which increased $1,820 over the year before, has almost 
doubled since the beginning of the present manage- 
ment. This means much more service to our people, 
and it is painstaking service rendered at the lowest 
possible cost. Our people are given the benefits of all 
the discounts we can give them. One of the customary 
injustices of this world is that the executives of organ- 
izations get all the credit for accomplishment. You 
and I will not do that injustice today, but will recognize 
that the credit for most of this excellent service belongs 
to the assistant manager, Miss Brown. 

In providing this service, or rather incidental to it, 
we took large quantities of books, hymnals, church- 


school material, adult education helps to the biennial 
convention at Tufts College, to five state conventions, 
and two summer institutes (Indiana and Maine) this 
year. This costs money, but is well worth it in stimu- 
lating our people to use the best sources available. 

During the year we published three outstanding 
units in the field of adult education. These are: Lifting 
Life to a Religious Level, by Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
(96 pp.), Your Church and You, by Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott (58 pp.), and Understanding the Old Testament, 
by Rev. Edgar R. Walker (96 pp.). All three are avail- 
able in undated editions. These three units, together 
with nine others in the field of adult education, we pub- 
lished and have available for our people. They are all 
contemporary and timely. Originally these were dated 
Helper units. Because of the impossibility of making 
the Helper pay as a regular four-times-a-year publica- 
tion, we have now discontinued the publication, except 
the publication of special units from time to time as 
they are demanded and reasonably underwritten. 

Our devotional manuals continue to be a field of 
growing service. The Advent Manual, the first to be 
issued by us, written by the manager, was used by 
more than seven thousand of our people this year. The 
most excellent Lenten Manual, written by Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, was more widely distributed than any pre- 
vious Lenten Manual. An edition of twenty thousand 
was exhausted. In this connection, the manager plans 
to write a second Advent Manual this summer, not 
because he feels he is the best man to do the job, but 
because he wants to do a better one than last year’s, 
and because doing so will save an author’s fee. The 
1943 Lenten Manual is now being written by Dr. 
Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, III. 

In the field of pamphlets we made possible at low 
cost the publication of the text of the John Murray 
bicentennial play, “Behold the Sower,” by Griswold 
Williams. This play makes a 48-page booklet, and had 
the church had to pay for the typesetting it would 
have run into $72 more than the amount we charged 
for publishing it. I cite this to indicate the often over- 
looked services of the House. The original text was 
run in THe CuristiAN Leaver and paid for by Tuer 
CuristiAN Leaper. You doubtless remember the fine 
series of articles—Is Civilization at Stake?—by Ralph 
Albertson which appeared in THe CuristrAN LEADER 
some months ago. These were republished partly at 
Mr. Albertson’s expense in an attractive 48-page book- 
let. In March of this year the Survey Graphic, mid- 
monthly, included this booklet in its Pamphlet Shelf, 
a monthly selection of twenty-four outstanding pam- 
phlets. To have one of our publications selected as one 
of the two dozen best from the thousands of excellent 
pamphlets that come from our presses each month was 
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a satisfying experience for both the editor of Tur 
CuristiAN Leaver and the. author of the pamphlets. 
Certainly it was good publicity for Universalism and 
a good illustration of how far our work travels. [And 
while I am speaking of it, you can still secure a limited 
number of these booklets for 25 cents each.] Of the 
many other pamphlets which we did co-operatively for 
the various groups of our workers I cannot speak in 
detail. In all such products the General Sunday School 
Association or Commission on Literature or the Uni- 
versalist Church of America in each instance was not 
charged for type composition where the material had 
appeared previously in THe Curist1An Leaver. In the 
aggregate you will see that this represents a substantial 
contribution to our common cause when you know that 
of this kind of publishing we did 82,375 pieces, running 
all the way from single-sheet broadsides to substantial 
48-page booklets. Our total small printing and pub- 
lishing outside of Tur Curistian Leaver this year was 
162,000 pieces. 

One book has come from our presses this year, the 
bicentennial biography of John Murray, Hell’s Ram- 
parts Fell, by Dean Clarence R. Skinner and Prof. 
Alfred S. Cole. Hell’s ramparts fell in the eighteenth 
century under the vigorous attacks of John Murray, 
but the price of book publishing has not fallen, and so 
we have not yet recovered our investment in this book. 
With the help of an appropriation from the Universalist 
Historical Society, which has been promised us, we 
shall get out of the red which Mr. Murray’s biography 
got us into. The staff feels that the book was an im- 
portant contribution to the bicentennial celebration 
and a lasting contribution to our literature. 

Tue CuristiAN Leaprr, our most important pub- 
lication, appeared weekly from April 1 to November 1, 
1941, and since then twice a month. During part of 
the time it was a 16-page magazine, part 24-page, and 
since November 32 pages. From this you see we have 
gone through a year of change. After the May 1 issue 
we lost the Christian Register composition from our 
shop. This reduced the paying load by one third. We 
tried hard to get paying work to replace it. The at- 
tempt was a failure. All possible savings were made in 
the shop, but the monotype process did not allow us 
to cut the payroll sufficiently to survive. Meanwhile 
the editor and the manager cut the paper to sixteen 
pages for the summer and some of the fall issues, and 
to twenty-four for the rest of the time. The total 
report for the year shows that despite our combined 
efforts we were getting an inferior product and it was 
costing us more money. The unfortunate fact was 
that paper costs and other expenses were moving up- 
ward at this same time. We had therefore to resort 
to a radical change. We closed the shop and went on 
a twice-a-month basis, thus putting ourselves in the 
position of paying for only the actual printing done. 
In human terms this meant parting with old and val- 
ued fellow workers, and it was a heartache. Both the 
manager and the editor regretted going off the weekly 
basis. The results in several directions have been hap- 


pier than we anticipated. Our subscribers, in spite of - 


the jumping around process, during which they first 
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received a 16-page, then a 24-page, weekly, and finally 
a twice-a-month 32-page paper, have stayed with us 
and have not protested having to pay the same price. 
Many, in fact, have been kind enough to say that they 
now like the paper better than before. It is the con- 
viction of the manager that the content of Tue Curts- 
TIAN LeaApER has improved since we went on the twice- 
a-month basis. 

The year has also brought other radical changes 
in our official family. On October 1, Miss Florence I. 
Adams, associate editor and for twenty-eight years a 
member of Tue Curistian Leaver staff, retired. 
Twelve years ago when [I first walked into Tur Curts- 
TIAN LEADER office to do summer work, the first to — 
greet me was Miss Adams. Each summer when I came 
back she was there. In the years since I have been 
manager she has continued on the job. I never saw 
her hurry and I never knew any worker who could 
turn out.as much work as Miss Adams. With all the 
other members of Tue CuristiAn Leaver staff I miss 
her greatly. Without going into detail, of which Miss 
Adams would heartily disapprove, I can best express 
my appreciation of her by quoting the editor of Tur 
CuristTiAn Leaver, who wrote, “She has walked a path 
that has made us admire and love her as a woman as 
well as respect her as a fellow craftsman.” 

By his own explicit choice Cornelius A. Parker 
retires this year from the office of president of the 
Universalist Publishing House. Mr. Parker has been 
our president since May 23, 1934, which is to say he 
has carried a heavy load for us all for all these eight 
years. He has done it cheerfully, graciously, and most 
modestly. During these latter years, in which I worked 
with him, Cornelius Parker has rendered us some most 
important service in the difficult matter of taxation. I 
am happy to report that Mr. Parker is going to remain 
a member of our directorate, where his counsel and 
help are most valuable, and where I trust he will re- 
main for many years. 

This corporation owes a large debt of gratitude 
both to Florence I. Adams and Cornelius A. Parker. 

Closing the shop and going on a twice-a-month 
basis should theoretically save us from $2,800 to $3,000 
a year. Rising costs have cut into this. However, fig- 
uring conservatively and including the lowered cost of 
administering 176 Newbury Street, our total cost for 
Tue CuristiANn Leaver next year will be two thousand 
dollars less than last, barring unforeseen changes (which 
of course come along in such times). I have drawn 
a tentative budget of publication expenses and re- 
sources in possible income. 

This does not include the store and jobbing, nor 
the devotional manuals. They all, in the aggregate, 
pay for themselves and may make a slight profit. This, 
however, is not safe to figure on. Thus we have an 
expense of $19,433 and a possible income of $18,700. 
To make this balance and make it fairly safe we must 
raise more than $2,000 figured for the sustaining fund. 
This I am convinced can be done if each trustee will 
make it his particular business to try to get from his 
state convention an appropriation for this fund. Last 
year Massachusetts gave us $500, New York $250. If 
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the other state conventions will each do a bit and if 
our individual friends will continue to support us, we 
can survive to do our much-needed work in this year 
of crisis. The general board of the church has done 
its part by voting us an appropriation of $3,000 per 
year until the end of its fiscal year, August 31 next. The 
members could not go further than that now. It is to 
be hoped that they will continue the appropriation 
after August 31, and I believe they will. It will not 
always be necessary to ask the church organization for 
such a large grant, for we will not always have the 
weight of $2,000 interest on gold notes to carry. We 
now have $1,100 less of this load than last year. Mean- 
while we have the important job of church journalism 
to do and we have the strain. If therefore each state 
represented here will give us assurance of some finan- 
cial support for the sustaining fund this year, as much 
as your state has been giving at least, and something 
from your state if it has not been giving to the fund, 
we can do the job. I ask for this support in this most 
difficult time because I am convinced that religious 
journalism is most important. THe CuristrAN LEADER 
will this year, as it has before, carry its message of 
religious idealism and hope and courage all over the 
land. It will provide stimulating material to promote 
study of the better world that is to be, a world of a 
just and durable peace after this war; it will continue 
to stimulate individual Universalists to do their share 
in world service, relieving the world’s agony through 
our war relief fund; it will continue to inform its readers 
in the field of sane Christian ideals and ideas. For this 
we ask continued support. 

In an order issued by the War Department, May 
6, barring the figuring of advertising as a legitimate 
expense in war contracts, there is this most significant 
exception: The order said that allowance is made for 
“certain kinds of advertising of an industrial or insti- 
tutional character, placed in trade or technical journals, 
not primarily with the object of selling particular prod- 
ucts, but essentially for the purpose of offering financial 
support to such trade or technical journals, because 
they are of value for the dissemination of trade and 
technical information for the industry.” In other words, 
both the United States Government and industry im 
wartime recognize the absolute necessity of keeping 
going those special magazines that disseminate spe- 
cialized forms of knowledge and do not and never did 
and never will pay their way without some kind of 
subsidy. It is important to our welfare that the maga- 
zines about steel and rubber and cotton and wool go 
on war or no war, more important in wartime than in 
peacetime. Our religious magazine is a technical maga- 
zine of the highest order, for it promotes the technique 
of living the good life and making the world a better 
place in which to live. 

So, then, let’s all dig in and give Tue CurisTIAN 
LEApeER all the support it needs this hard year. From 
every state in our Zion let there come adequate sup- 
port for the Universalist ministry of the printed word. 

This will not be easy, but it can be done. It must 
be done. We will do it and keep faith with both the 
past and the future. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Last winter there came into my hands an old Uni- 
versalist paper. In it was an account of the first annual 
meeting of the New England Universalist Publishing 
House, December, 1862. Through the stiff and formal 
phraseology of that old report one reads a heroic tale 
of men of courage and vision laboring for the spread of 
religion in a dark day. I was profoundly moved by 
that report, for in it the men of 1862 speak to me and 
to you who are the men of 1942. This is what they 
say to us: : 


To the Trustees of the Universalist 
Publishing House in 1942 


Dear Brethren: 


Just eighty years ago this very year a small num- 
ber of us gathered to consider the future of our printed 
publications. The moment had come when we had 
either to go ahead in our ministry of the printed word 
or give up. Some of us were of a mind to press for- 
ward with the work. Many of the wise and prudent, 
as well as the timid, counseled against our proposals, 
for the times were hard and the future was dark in 1862. 

Today your plans and your hopes are shadowed 
by anxiety for the fate of gallant men over far-distant 
seas. You are pouring out your energies and sending 
your young men to far-flung battlefields. Your destiny 
and that of your children hang on the outcome of a 
world-girdling battle. We are keenly aware of your 
perils; the tide of battle approaches your very shores 
and brave sailors perish almost within sight of their 
home ports. . 

But we would remind you, brethren, that our peril, 
while less extensive in appearance, was not less dire. 
A great military power under able leadership threat- 
ened to divide our country and set up on this continent 
a government which would hold part of its people in 
perpetual slavery. Every post dispatch brought news 
of some new enemy success. Every public print car- 
ried long lists of our men killed in unsuccessful battle. 
In that dire year 1862 the army of the Potomac under 
McClellan was ignominiously harried from defeat to 
defeat. At the second Bull Run encounter Pope and his 
army were defeated and driven back to the very gates 
of Washington. Lee invaded Maryland. Jackson re- 
captured Harper’s Ferry. And on a black day in De- 
cember the year closed with the disastrous defeat of 
Burnside’s army. We thought we had reached the 
depths of disaster, but we were to suffer yet more, for 
Hooker, who succeeded Burnside, had his army cut to 
pieces by Lee the following May. 

We remind you of these things, brethren, not to 
boast of the long suffering and tenacious valor of the 
men of the sixties, but that you may see yourselves 
and your situation in the continuing perspective of our 
common history. In that very year, 1862, we knew 
that the message of God’s Fatherhood and man’s 
brotherhood must continue to be broadcast by us 
throughout the land that we might not only win a 
just war, but also that, as our great President Lincoln 
later so well said, we might help to “bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds.” And so, in spite of counsels of prudence 
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and timidity in the year 1862 we incorporated and 
chartered the New England Universalist Publishing 
House. We purchased from Messrs. Usher and Quinby 
the Trumpet and Freeman, their property and good 
will. To do this we had to raise $21,350—and that in 
wartime. It was a hard struggle, but we were deter- 
mined to keep lighted a torch for freedom and brother- 
hood in a dark world. Some misunderstood our pur- 
pose and criticized us. Others belittled our efforts. 
But we kept on and at long last succeeded. Through 
the heartbreaking years of the Civil War it was thus 
possible for Brother Cobb and Brother Emerson to 
continue their work of broadcasting the gospel of Chris- 
tianity. The Trumpet steadily preached courage to 
our people and comfort to the bereaved. 

Finally, brethren, in all humility, we remind you 
that for you we guaranteed the future of a Universalist 
press. And so we look to you to carry on the great 
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work of building brotherhood through the printed word. 
Blest as you are with resources of which we never 
dreamed, we hope and pray that you will continue to 
dedicate an adequate portion of those resources to 
spreading the brotherhood gospel of our beloved church 
in your world which so desperately needs that gospel. 

Across the years we men of 1862 send greetings to 

our brethren, the men of 1942. 
Yours in faith and hope, 

Newton D. Talbot 
John S. Barry 
John D. W. Joy 
A. A. Miner 
Sylvanus Cobb 
George S. Emerson 


Respectfully submitted, 
Emerson Hucu LALonEe 


The Great Now’ 


Robert H. Barber 


Let the dead bury the dead, go thou and preach 
the gospel. Luxe 9:60. 


MAN comes forward out of the crowd and says, 

“First, I must go home and bury my father.” 
But the stranger protests, “Let the dead bury the 
dead.” What brutal words! Has he no sympathy, no 
consideration? Is he utterly without heart? Who of 
us In our worst moments would say, “Let the dead 
bury the dead”? 

Ah, but this stranger is Christ calling men to the 
service of the kingdom. Tenderness overflows his 
heart and yet he says brusquely, “Let the dead bury 
the dead.” ‘The time grows short. Jesus has just fled 
from Galilee. Frequently those sad words are on his 
lips, “The son of man must suffer many things.” He 
will never pass this way again, never come face to 
face with this man again. The latter has this one 
chance to enter the blessed inner circle and be the com- 
panion of Christ. But his father? Well, his father 
probably isn’t dead yet. “First I must go and bury 
my father” is an Oriental expression as the commen- 
taries explain, and the old, old gentleman may live for 
fifteen years more as master of his house. Yet Jesus 
feels the young man ought to be with him. He is 
stirred, but not quite to the point of decision. He is 
hesitating, not able to break loose from his past. All 
who follow Jesus are making tremendous sacrifices. 
He won’t admit it even to himself, but he is going to 
say “No” by degrees. “Sometime—maybe—never.” 
So often those words follow in inexorable procession. 
A time strikes for everything. A time to launch a 
career, a time to propose marriage, a time to make 
every sacrifice, a time to give one’s soul to God. Those 
ventures are never sure things. One must always be 
daring, determined, break the present from the past. 


*Occasional sermon preached Friday, May 15, 1942, at the 
annual sessions of the Connecticut Universalist Convention 


held at Stafford. 


‘ 


Jesus wouldn’t let this man dodge. It had to be now 
or never, yes or no. “Let the dead bury the dead, 
go thou and preach the gospel.” 

Another also said, “Lord I will follow thee, but let 
me first go bid them farewell which are at home in my 
house.” Here’s another one. He’s going to follow 
Jesus, but first he’s going to celebrate for a month or 
six weeks. When he’s ready Jesus will be crucified, 
dead and buried. 

Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet ambassador, said re- 
cently, “Time is a capricious ally.” He’s absolutely 
right. The democracies have reassured themselves 
that “time is fighting on our side.” There is an ele- 
ment of truth here that is easily exaggerated. It 
takes longer to arouse a free people and integrate them 
into a fighting force. A nation of people who demo- 
eratically decide to undergo the tribulation of war 
ought to be able to hang on longer than a nation 
whose struggle is decreed by a dictator. But funda- 
mentally time fights for those who utilize it most effec- 
tively. This smug optimism is not confined to nations 
at war. Robust spiritual attitudes are vitiated by the 
same assumption. “Time is on our side.” In life, 
time is not on our side. It will slowly kill us one by 
one. Threescore years and ten, a few more or less, 
that’s all we have here. We are going to be just what 
we are becoming now. 

Major Frank Cavanaugh, a famous football coach, 
was wounded in the First World War. After weeks 
of suffering and plastic surgery, he was sent to the 
quiet and peace of an old Italian village. One day he 
wandered into the grounds of a medieval monastery. 
In a far corner, utterly abandoned and forgotten, he 
came across an ancient sundial, its face covered with 
the mold and moss of centuries. A few letters of the 
inscription showed. Digging it clear with a little 
stick Cavanaugh read, “Brother, it is later than you 
think.” Many people still act as though they were 
going to live forever. This state of mind holds more 
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peril for America than the combined forces of the 
Axis. We'll beat the Axis. But shall we ever rouse 
people to pursue their dreams, to serve God with all 
their hearts? Ask them what Jesus taught. They’ll 
rattle it off for you. “Love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, mind and soul, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” But let them start lovmg God with even 
half their hearts and nobody will recognize them. 
Let them start now, because, brother, “it is later 
than you think.” 

Everyone ought to be a minister for two weeks. 
Hear what marvelous deeds people are going to do 
some day. In the sweet by-and-by they are going to 
be Christians, going to love their neighbors, pioneer 
in slum clearance, study the basis for a just and 
durable peace. They are going to do glorious things 
sometime. But I’m afraid they are like Augustine 
before his conversion crying, “O God, take away my 
sin—but not yet.” The United Nations wanted to 
blueprint vast plans whereby they could fight under 
ideal conditions. The enemy wouldn’t let them fight 
sometime under perfect conditions—and life won't 
let us do it either. The world is cluttered up with 
little Maginot Lines. They are everything that makes 
life safe and easy. They are the reasons why we do 
not have to go all out for our souls. But God destroys 
all bulwarks against life. Something happens to 
every one of us and we are out on the battlefield of 
existence, our flanks exposed. Everything we pos- 
sess seems too little and too late. The battle of our 
soul is on. At the end we'll know what the psalmist 
meant, “O God, thou hast searched me and known 
me.’ I pray we may also be able to say, “Let all 
that is within me praise the Lord.” 


Jesus had reached the crisis. All who were with 
him had to go through the crisis, no excuses, no condi- 
tions whatsoever could enable a follower to dodge the 
ordeal. God was crying to Christ, “Now.” Each day 
ahead God would keep repeating, “Now—Now—Now,” 
until he reached the last “Now”’—Good Friday and 
its cross. Jesus had to know who would go all the 
way with him not next year or the year after, but Now. 
Every glamorous illusion and soft hope must be dis- 
pelled. In droves would-be disciples came sweeping 
toward him rashly promising their lives. Christ con- 
fronted them almost defiantly, “The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the son of man 
has not where to lay his head.” 

If one of your dear ones is stricken close to death, 
you don’t hesitate. Heaven and earth get moved. 
All your possessions are thrown into the struggle. You 
beg, “Do everything you can. I'll pay for it. God 
knows how!” It’s the great now. The great now! 
Every so often a multitude of little nows gather to- 
gether to make a great now. God himself cries, 
“Now.” This hour must wring every drop of nobility 
out of you. All your resources, the good “nows” of 
times past must come forth and be reinforced. You 
must have more vision than ever before. You don’t 
live in New Haven or Hartford or Stafford any more. 
You don’t live in Connecticut or even in America any 
more. You live in the world, a much stricken world. 
The world has become a neighborhood. If your con- 
cerns be bounded by the limits of village and country, 
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you don’t live at all in the twentieth century. You're 
a fossil formed in ancient times. God says “Vision— 
now.” Vision. See our far-flung human family that 
must finally learn to live together or perish. See our 
needs in relation to their needs. In the long run that 
is the only way our desires may be realized, else they 
will stand ever in jeopardy before bitterness and fury, 
strong with grief. Vision! 

God says “Now—more love.” An honest-to-good- 
ness love, a love that cares, that feels the heartbeat 
of faraway peoples. Our love must suffer their woes 
not simply during spectacular earthquake or tornado, 
but their daily poverty, their hopeless never-ending 
toil should burden our hearts. 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through. 
But east and west will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 

Epna St. Vincent Miniay 


God says “Love, now your love must circle the globe.” 

God says, “Now, faith.” In spite of all, this is life 
under God. Man may rebel, pile up hateful, selfish, 
smug little nows that add up to war, but God is still 
God. Thus even into the valley of the shadow faith 
must march undismayed. If we believe it our duty to 
risk life for freedom in this war, we can go alone leav- 
ing behind home, family, church, and plunge into this 
hell. Even there God will get through to us. And we 
will pray, “Father, forgive,” remembering we are not 
Christ who can say “Father forgive them,” and let it 
go at that. We will go on, “Father forgive us all, for- 
give our ease in Zion, our fatness, before our brother’s 
hunger.” Faith needs not the poison of hate to be 
brave faith. If you believe a Christian ought never to 
kill, the words of God are still the same. “Faith, love, 
vision. Now show me what your Christianity, your 
democracy really are, what your souls really are.” 
The cry of God goes to the end of the earth. “Now— 
Now—Now.” What do you answer? “Next year, 
the year after, the year after that—sometime, maybe, 
never’? 

Do you remember the little girl who asked her 
mother, “Where is God?” Her mother replied, “God 
is everywhere.” After a moment’s thcught the girl 
protested, “But Mother, I want him to be somewhere.” 
We do, too. So to those who think of God as flowing 
in placid evenness in all time, I want him to be some- 
where, sometime. A truth is coming into focus that 
should never have been blurred. God is dynamic. 
Faith is dynamic. The faith you have now is all the 
faith you have. The grace of God uplifting your heart 
now is all God’s grace you have. The you you're shap- 
ing, molding, building now is the only you there is. 
The great now is today and the heart of all tomorrows. 

C. E. Montague tells the story of a mountain 
climber whose wife died suddenly. He heard the news 
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as he was recovering from a gas attack of the last war. 
Why live? He would not kill himself, but resolved 
instead to climb an Alpine ice slope never yet scaled. 
He almost succeeded, but he could not cut the last few 
steps. His strength had gone. He waited. Death 
might come to him or he might slip and go to death. 
It didn’t matter. Then he heard a woman’s cry. She 
was in fear and danger somewhere above him. He 
called to reassure her, and it was a kind of miracle 
that his strength returned. In strange access of power 
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he cut the steps, reached her, took her weight as she 
hung there and saved both her and her husband who 
had grimly held to the other end of the rope. That 
hero had been two men, one climbing, the other watch- 
ing the climb, but the cry of need made him one man 
in service, and so his strength was doubled. 

Now a cry, yea even the cry of God, rings in our 
ears. Now may our strength be doubled. Jesus says, 
“Let the dead bury the dead, go thou and preach the 
gospel.” 


Religion in Action in Wartime Britain 
Clifford P. Morehouse, Editor of the Living Church 


OR six weeks I have had the privilege, unique for 

an American, of studying British civilian life in 
wartime. I came to England on a bomber in the mid- 
dle of April as one of the delegation of four to repre- 
sent the American churches at the solemn and colorful 
service of enthronement of the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury. My companions were Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island, Dr. William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, and Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, American secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Bishop Perry and Dr. Brown have 
returned to America, but Dr. Leiper and I have re- 
mained to see what we could, especially of religious life 
and social conditions in wartime England, and I am 
most favorably impressed and greatly heartened by 
what I have seen. 

We in America have sometimes been inclined to be 
rather sorry for our cousins in the British Isles. I do 
not think we need to be sorry for them. Rather, we 
should be proud of the splendid example that they 
have set and are setting for the whole world, proud at 
all to be allied with them in the greatest struggle that 
the world has ever seen. 

During the month and a half that I have been here 
I have traveled to many parts of the British Isles. 
I have walked through the devastated areas of London 
and talked with the people here who went through the 
terrible night after night of air raids last year. I have 
climbed over the rubble of ruins, after the Luftwaffe’s 
recent Blitz tour of cathedral centers, while the fires of 
incendiary bombs were still burning. I have gone 
through busy factories and steel works in the Mid- 
lands, where production goes on day and night, even 
when sirens are sounding their warning. I have 
stood on the cliffs of Dover, where men and women 
still work, where children play, within range of the 
Nazi guns in French country. Everywhere the story 
is the same. The people carry on, courageously, cheer- 
fully, confidently. They have no doubt of the final 
outcome. The road may be long and difficult but at 
the end lies victory. 

Civilian morale in England is probably at a higher 
level today than it has ever been before. The people 
are not self-pitying and they do not want us to pity 
them. They have learned to live under war condi- 
tions and they are justifiably proud of the way they 
have held their island fortress almost alone against the 


enemy until now when they have half the world as 
their allies. 


Religion Means More 


I think, too, that religion means more in England 
than it did in the prewar days. I do not mean that 
there is more churchgoing, though services are remark- 
ably well attended, but certainly there is more of a 
consciousness on the part of men and women in all 
walks of life, that beneath the changing fortunes of 
war there is the eternal purpose of God, working itself 
out to victory. And there seems to be a growing feel- 
ing that the only way to build a better world that is so 
ardently desired after the war is that men must find 
out what that purpose is and direct their own efforts 
to keep harmony with it. 

One direct evidence of this is the remarkable 
growth of the movement known as Religion and Life. 
This is an almost spontaneous effort that cuts across 
all lines of class denominations. It is not an organiza- 
tion with a president, secretary, or executive board. 
It is rather a channel through which the religious and 
moral life of the nation finds expression, incorporates 
in united action. A nation that has long taken Chris- 
tianity for granted is turning anew to express its life 
in Christian terms and to apply the teachings of 
Christ in national life. 

Take, for example, the Religion and Life Week in 
Manchester. It opened with a great procession, led 
by the Lord Mayor, in which leaders of religious organ- 
izations of all kinds participated. In his opening 
address Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, set 
the keynote for the week. He raised the question of 
the practical application of Christian principles to 
such matters as clothing, housing, social security, and 
international relations. He looked beyond the war 
to the days in which Great Britain would take a lead- 
ing part in rebuilding a shattered world. All com- 
munions participated in at least a part of the Religion 
and Life services. Anglicans and Free Churches com- 
bined in most of the meetings of the services. The 
Roman Catholics held a teaching mission during the 
period and joined in the great youth demonstration. 
On this occasion, a Presbyterian minister and a Roman 
Catholic priest shared the leadership. The priest 
directed six thousand young men and women in the 
recitation of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
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Litany—a powerful contrast to Hitler youth in Ger- 
many. At a dinner given by the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, Christian and Jewish leaders joined with 
public officials in bearing witness to the importance of 
religion in solving the problems of the twentieth 
century. 

Cardinal and Taxi Driver 


I have had the privilege of talking with many of the 
leaders of both church and state during my visit to 
England and with many of the proverbial men in the 
street as well. All are agreed that Christianity itself 
is at stake and that it is above all a time for Christians 
of every name to stand together. Perhaps Cardinal 
Hinsley expressed it most clearly. He said, after the 
great service of intercession at Westminster Cathedral 
for Malta and its brave defenders, “Christianity itself 
is under attack today. It is not this or that doctrine 
that is in question but the fundamental principles of 
Faith, belief in God, and belief that man is created in 
the image of God. Christians of every name must 
work together, he said, to secure the moral principles 
that are the justification for democracy. Chief among 
these are the dignity of the individual and the sanc- 
tity of the family. If we allow these to be undermined 
society will be destroyed.” 

Alongside that statement let me place the remark 
of a taxi driver, who pointed his thumb at a ruined 
church as we drove by. “Until Jerry begun doing 
that,” he said, “we sort of took the church for granted. 
We didn’t pay much attention to it. Now we begin 
to see that religion is what we all need more of and if 
Jerry is against it we’re for it.” In his way I think 
the taxi driver has much the same thought on the 
subject as the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


A New Game—‘Bombs and Sirens” 


One of the most interesting experiences that I 
have had was my visit last week end to Barton Place, 
near Exeter. This is a nursery shelter for bombed-out 
children, and maintained by the readers of my peri- 
odical, the Living Church, through that splendid or- 
ganization, the Save the Children Federation. Here 
are thirty-eight children between two and five years 
old mostly from the devastated East End of London. 
This was my second visit to the Shelter. I had gone 
down there shortly after my arrival in England and 
had had a very enjoyable but rather formal visit. Then 
came the Blitz and of course I wanted to see how the 
youngsters had fared. So I slipped down there un- 
announced. I found the children well and happy. 
The bombing had been quite close to them and of 
course they had been terrified but very well behaved 
nevertheless, according to the superintendent. A few 
days later the Ministry of Health sent down an inspec- 
tor to find out whether their nerves had been badly 
affected. The inspector found that they had not only 
completely recovered from the shock, but their favor- 
ite game now was called “Bombs and Sirens.” 

The government is helping in every way possible 
to enable these youngsters to grow into strong boys 
and girls. They have plenty of foods from their own 
gardens and are allowed a double milk ration. Be- 
ginning the first of June, too, candy is to be rationed 
and every child in England will have double sweets 
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ration. In every way possible they are given the pref- 
erence over adults, for they are the citizens of tomor- 
row and Britain and the world will need strong, healthy 
citizens to try to build a better world on the ruins 
of the old one. 

On Sunday morning the little ones of Barton Place 
had their Sunday school. They sat on little chairs 
in a circle and after an opening hymn they were told 
a story about our Lord and his love for little children. 
Then, after more singing, which they did with all the 
lustiness of lack of self-consciousness of the very young, 
each in turn said a little thank-you prayer, to thank 
God for something special. Most of the thank-yous 
were for their favorite toys and their good times. 
Quite a few remembered to be thankful for their 
fathers and mothers. One little four-year-old girl, with 
a sidelong glance at me, said, “Thank you, dear God, 
for America.” I felt most unworthy as the only rep- 
resentative of America present and also very happy. 

For these children do know that America is helping 
them and in that, there is great hope for the future. 
Perhaps we in America ought to tell our own how 
much Britain is helping us. 


We Will Win 

I am no prophet. I cannot tell you whether this 
war will be a long one or a short one. I do not know 
whether or not there should be a second front in the 
West at this time. I am willing to leave those things 
to the military experts. But this I do know. We will 
win this war. And we will win it completely and 
decisively. Shall we also win the peace? That is going 
to be the vital question in the future. 

These youngsters in Britain and their cousins in 
America and the children of all the world have the 
right to ask us that question. In our religion we have 
the answer. The Prince of Peace pointed the way 
for us. In his teachings are to be found the way that 
leads to a genuine and enduring peace for the whole 
world. Shall we have the good sense to apply those 
teachings, not only to our own lives, but to the ques- 
tion whether we shall win the peace, and it is up to 
Britain and America, standing together in peace as in 
war, to set forth that answer before the whole world. 


Claustrophobia 
Foolish? Baseless? Maybe just 
A revolt from “dust to dust”— 
This instinctive cry that there 
Be a little stir of air 
Through some door unlatched a bit, 
Or a casement window’s slit— 
Gasp for breath to One all-seeing, 
One in whom man has his being. 

BertHaA GERNEAUX Woops 


Tolerance 
When without anger we can hear men’s creeds 
Nor on diverse opinion look askance, 
From varying thought can sift our common needs— 


That is tolerance. 
Una W. Harsen 
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Miss Bruner’s Work in Ohio 


Harriet E. Druley 


REV. EDNA P. BRUNER spent most of April in Ohio, do- 

ing good work and making some very important visits. In 
some instances, where a local church was not visited, some 
member of that church went to a near-by town where she was 
working. Thus, many churches not visited received benefits 
that will be of lasting value. 

Miss Bruner arrived in Rockland April 8 and visited at 
the parsonage. 

The next day she attended the regular meeting of the 
A. U. W. of Little Hocking, held at the home of Mrs. W. R. 
Woodburn. Three women of the Rockland church went with 
her. After luncheon served by the Little Hocking ladies, Miss 
Bruner was given the entire afternoon. Her suggestions were 
put into immediate use by the secretary of the Sunday school. 
New materials were ordered for class work. That same eve- 
ning Miss Bruner met with the Rockland people in the 
church and gave a book talk. 

On April 10, the women met at the Rockland church for 
luncheon, where Miss Bruner again told her story of the work 
of the A. U. W. 

On April 12, members of the Little Hocking and Frost 
churches united with the Rockland church for a church serv- 
ice. Miss Bruner delivered an inspiring sermon. After dinner 
and a social hour in the basement all gathered again in the 
auditorium for a general discussion of church matters. During 
this meeting a committee composed of members of the three 
churches represented was appointed to consider the matter of 
securing a minister. The committee recommended that Dr. 
Cummins be asked to be on the lookout for a minister. 

The Young People, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Berry, served supper that evening with Miss Bruner 
as guest, and after their devotional service Miss Bruner talked 
to them. This meeting ended her work in this community. 

Moundsville, W. Va., was her next stop. The use of the 
Presbyterian church was given for this meeting because of the 
difficulty of getting the Moundsville people out to the church 
at Fork Ridge. Miss Bruner held a church service the evening 
of April 13 on the subject “Here am I, Lord, send me.” Fol- 
lowing this she gave a book talk. 

Miss Bruner’s next visit was in Eldorado, Ohio, April 15. 
Here she addressed the Women’s Auxiliary in the afternoon 
at the home of Mrs. Dorothy Rautsaw and the Workers’ Con- 
ference in the evening at the home of Mrs. Dee Clise. She 
stressed the necessity of a renewed effort on the part of every- 
one to keep up the work of the church. 

The Week-end Conference of Young People, April 17, 18 
and 19, at Springfield, was next on the schedule. Miss Bruner 
gave four talks and joined in the discussion in other confer- 
ence periods. 

Sunday evening, April 19, and all day Monday, April 20, 
were spent in Woodstock, where she met with the Alliance 
in the afternoon and with the Young People in the evening. 

Tuesday evening, April 21, she was at Caledonia. Here 
a potluck supper meeting was held with the parish group. 
Miss Bruner gave a fine talk. Many questions were asked 
and answered. 

April 22 and 23 were given over to Kent. On the evening 
of the 22nd, she met with the teachers and officers of the 
Sunday school and representatives of the Young People’s 
Group. On the evening of the 23rd, a parish supper was 
served. Dr. George Cross Baner and several from the Akron 
parish were also present. Miss Bruner gave an enlightening 
talk on church life and the need for the church in the world 
of today. 

Attica also considers Miss Bruner’s visit on April 25 and 
26 beneficial. 

On the afternoon of the 25th, she met with the A. U. W. 
and talked of the aims and history of the organization, and 
in the evening a few members of the church board had a con- 
ference with her. 

On Sunday morning, the 26th, the church school attendance 
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was doubled and the church service was attended by the best 
congregation in a long time. At the church service, conducted 
by Miss Bruner, the sermon subject was “Forward Together.” 

In the afternoon Miss Bruner spoke on “Making the Books 
Talk.” The Young People had a session with her in the eve- 
ning. Everyone received help from her suggestions. 2 

Miss Bruner’s last week in Ohio was spent in Lyons. She 
was instrumental in organizing a Youth Fellowship from the 
high school group and effected a change in lesson helps for 
the Sunday school. On the morning of May 8 she preached 
a sermon of high caliber. 


Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
Thomas H. Saunders 


(THE one hundred and fifth annual convention of Rhode 

Island churches was held in the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, June 3. The business meeting was called to order 
by the president, Fred B. Perkins, at 2:30 p.m. The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. Charles P. Hall of the 
Valley Falls church. The session committees were announced 
as follows: Auditing, C. Dayton Skinner; Finance, President 
Perkins and Treasurer Ralph S. Anthony; Interdenomina- 
tional Commission on Social Action, Dr. William Couden, Rev. 
E. D. Ellenwood, Woodworth Carpenter; Religious Education, 
Rey. Henry H. Schooley, chairman; Temperance, Rev. Henry 
H. Schooley, chairman; Conferences, Dr. T. H. Saunders, 
chairman, Mrs. James Henderson; Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations, Mrs. James Henderson, chairman, Mrs. Henry 
Stone, Dr. William Couden, Mrs. Herbert Carpenter, Carleton 
E. Worcester; Committee on Credentials, Mrs. O. P. Taylor; 
Committee on Nominations, Charles H. Everett, . chairman, 
Mrs. Henry R. Schwartz, Miss Mattie Dexter. 

Reports indicated that business relative to church and con- 
vention was carefully transacted. 

The recommendations were of a character fitting the times 
and were approved. The resolutions voiced the thanks of the 
convention to the entertaining church and those who contrib- 
uted toward its program. Robert F. Needham represented the 
Universalist Publishing House and gave an interesting report 
of its activities. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was as follows: 
President, Fred B. Perkins; vice-president, Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley; secretary, Dr. Thomas H. Saunders; treasurer, 
Ralph S$. Anthony; trustees for the term of three years, Miss. 
Clara B. Mowry, Woodworth Carpenter; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, Dr. William Couden, chairman, Rev. E. D. Ellenwood, 
secretary, Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, Chapin T. Arnold, Willard 
J. Freeman; Rhode Island trustee of Universalist Publishing 
House for three years, Herbert D. Goff. 


Address of Fred B. Perkins 


President Perkins in his address gave an interesting and 
inspiring summary of our church activities. In conclusion he 
said in part, “The difficulty of defining Christianity is such 
that we sometimes refer to it as the existence of a Christian, 
tradition. This very method of expression indicates that at 
the heart of the matter is a method of living and of approach, 
to problems which has grown through the years and been 
handed down from generation to generation. Small as has 
been the number of persons within the fellowship of this con- 
vention through the years, our inheritance has been rich in 
personalities and in personsw hose lives have been symbols of 
things for which we stand. 

“We cannot attempt to list those who during the year have 
laid down their work, but we would be remiss in our duty if 
we did not inscribe upon our records the acknowledgment of 
the great loss which we have suffered in the recent death of 
Mrs. Lucy C. D. Cushman. 

“Mrs. Cushman was for many years a trustee of this con- 
vention. She had at various times been chairman of all its 
most important committees. Her family associations were 
closer to this denomination than any person’s within our mem- 
ory. Her husband had held the highest office this convention 
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could give, and had been pastor in two of our Rhode Island 
churches. Her father was for fifty years superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the First Church in Providence. For 
almost three generations Mrs. Cushman’s life has been asso- 
ciated not only with Universalism in this state, but with 
almost every charitable institution in this community. To 
each project she brought intellectual power and vigor almost 
without equal, and likewise in every instance she presented a 
devotion seldom encountered. When the impact of a great 
mind and a great heart has been present over so many years, 
the extent to which enrichment of the institution has taken 
place is difficult to gauge. 

“It is possible that she has been and will be unique in 
her contribution to the work of this convention and all for 
which it stands. It is fitting and proper, therefore, that we 
should thank God for her life and ask that we may be made 
worthy of the tradition which she so richly personified.” 

The business session of the convention closed with prayer 
offered by Dr. William Couden, minister of the First Church 
in Providence. The ladies of the Church of the Mediator 
served supper at six o'clock and the evening service was held 
at 7:30. An offering was taken at this gathering for the 
Ministerial Relief Fund. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Albert C. Thomas, minister of the First Baptist Church in 
Providence, and the convention closed with the communion 
service. 


Commencement at St. Lawrence 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE imperative necessity of winning the war and winning 
through to a just and durable peace was the note sounded 
throughout the events of the eightieth annual commencement 
of St. Lawrence University June 6, 7 and 8. In numbers this 
was the smallest commencement since 1917. Many alumni 
and undergraduates are in military service. Others are en- 
gaged in civilian defense work. Still others were kept away 
by the gasoline shortage. Everywhere from baccalaureate 
sermon and commencement address to the informal remarks 
of fraternity reunions ran the theme, “We Must Win Both the 
War and the Peace.” 

After their meeting on Saturday the trustees of the Theo- 
logical School announced the election to the Richardson Pro- 
fessorship of Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y. At the 
Theological School commencement Sunday morning the Uni- 
versity conferred on Rev. Weston A. Cate, minister of our 
Auburn church, the honorary degree of doctor of divinity. 
Graduating at the head of her class, and receiving her degree 
summa cum laude, was Elizabeth Atwood Black, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Black and granddaughter of Dean 
John Murray Atwood. This marks the first time in many 
years that the highest scholastic honors have been carried off 
by a woman student. 

In addition to Mr. Cate other honorary degrees conferred 
were: Pearl Buck, doctor of laws; Malcolm MacDonald, High 
Commissioner of the United Kingdom to the Dominion of 
Canada, doctor of laws; Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
doctor of laws; George D. Stoddard, president-elect of the 
University of the State of New York, doctor of laws; and 
John Alexander Ross, president of Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, doctor of laws. 

The Saturday Alumni Day festivities were brought to a 
climax at the alumni supper, where Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the 1942 Alumni Fund Drive, presented Presi- 
dent Jencks with a check for fifteen thousand dollars raised 
from the alumni and trustees. Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
dean-elect, was introduced to the alumni and expressed his 
pleasure in joining the Laurentian fellowship. Dr. Speight 
won his hearers by the sheer power of friendly frankness. At 
the business meeting Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was elected 
president of the Alumni Association and G. Atwood Manley 
was re-elected secretary. 

Sunday morning dawned gray and dripping, but before 
the ten o’clock hour for the Theological Sehool commencement 
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the rain stopped as in response to the young man in the bell 
tower of Gunnison Chapel who opened his precommencement 
recital with the tune of that old gospel hymn, “Somewhere 
the Sun Is Shining.” 

The speaker for Theological School commencement was 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, alumnus of the school and trustee of the 
college. Dr. Brooks, opening his address on “What I Know 
About God” said, “We shall never make good ministers of 
Jesus Christ unless we constantly come forth to tell what 
we know about God.” “God should be the chief force in the 
daily life of a minister. I must say to you graduates today 
that in your everyday life you will be largely affected by 
what you do or do not know about God.” 

Conferring the honorary degree of doctor of divinity on 
Weston Cate, President Jencks said, “Weston Attwood Cate, 
son of St. Lawrence University and graduate of the Theologi- 
cal School, devoted pastor and social servant, community 
leader in Auburn, Maine, where you have guided those 
charged with the fulfillment of public duties and actively 
aided youth in its problems, sympathetic counselor, keeping 
before your people in these war-torn days a sense of stability, 
perspective, and the ultimate triumph of spiritual values, 
your alma mater today gives recognition of your achieve- 
ments. By the authority vested in me, I confer upon you 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity with all the rights 
and privileges appertaining thereto.” 

Bachelor of divinity degrees in course were conferred on 
Gale Leslie Bascombe, B.S., 1941, Grant Ferdinand Haskell, 
BS., 1942, and Walter Evans Kellison, B.A. (Salem College) , 
1937. Following the exercises the faculty, alumni and friends 
of the school gathered at an informal luncheon at the men’s 
residence. 

“The Blitzkrieg Against Idealism” was the topic of Dr. 
Norman D. Fletcher’s baccalaureate sermon Sunday after- 
noon. Dr. Fletcher, concluding his able address, said, “We 
may forget our ideals for a while, but sooner or later we 
are brought up short before them. We cannot live without 
ideals, however much we may at times think we can. This 
propensity is the most precious aspect of our being. This is 
what we must be true to, come what may.” 

One hundred twenty seniors received their baccalaureate 
degrees at the college commencement exercises Monday morn- 
ing. The speaker of the day, Dr. George D. Stoddard, struck 
the note of highest American idealism in his address on 
“Frontiers for Youth.” Commenting on the war effort he 
said, “For such a price as we are paying and are about to 
pay, anything less than a thorough regeneration of the na- 
tions that have attacked us would make the game not worth 
the candle.” 

The high point of the commencement luncheon following 
the graduation was the brief but powerful address of Pearl 
Buck. Miss Buck, making a plea for fair and equal treat- 
ment for the Chinese, closed by proposing three things which 
she believes the United States and the United Nations should 
do for China at once. These are, that the Oriental Exclusion 
Act as applied to the Chinese be repealed at once, that the 
United Nations repudiate all extraterritorial rights in the 
future, and that a few planes be sent to China now. 


Whether you have an A or an X rationing card, one of 
the poorest ways to economize on the use of gasoline is in 
cutting out those Sunday trips to church. Some Syracuse 
pastors report that attendance dropped 50 per cent the first 
Sunday of rationed driving. 

Many of us can utilize public transportation facilities in 
getting to church, and certainly we should all double up with 
neighbors whenever possible. 

’ But it is extremely poor patriotism to ration ourselves on 
divine worship in these times. Persons holding any classifica- 
tion of ration cards are entitled to drive their cars to church. 

Remember: “The nation that loses God shall lose the 
war!”—The Syracuse Post Standard. 
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Commencement at Tufts 
Lee S. McCollester 
LUKE many other colleges, Tufts advanced its closing exer- 


cises a month and the final graduating events were held — 


Sunday, May 17. 

Graduation Day pageantry is one of many special fea- 
tures. The first one this year was a get-together of the 
alumni of the School of Religion on Tuesday, May 12. There 
were three features to this. First a gathering of the alumni 
and faculty of the school in Crane Chapel for reports, dis- 
cussions of programs, and new plans for the future. Dean 
Skinner outlined future objectives and answered questions put 
by the large group of old and young parsons present. Fol- 
lowing this, all adjourned to a room in Miner Hall which here- 
after will be called the “Frank Oliver Hall Room.” The 
room has been wholly refinished and newly furnished. Pic- 
tures of Dr. Hall and his New York church dominate the 
walls. The redecoration has been the gift of his daughter, 
Mrs. Charles V. Morris of Belmont, Mass. Dean Skinner 
has directed the work, and he made a formal gift of it to 
» the college in behalf of Mrs. Morris, giving a brief story of 
the relation of Dr. Hall to this school as student, professor 
of homiletics from 1919 to 1929, and as an honored alumnus 
of the school and college. A prayer of consecration was given 
by his classmate, Dean Emeritus McCollester. President 
Carmichael was present, and in a brief speech received the 
room in behalf of the college and commended the work of 
Dr. Hall as a representative of the college and as a graduate 
whose achievements had brought honor to the school and 
college. At one o’clock Dean and Mrs. Skinner entertained 
the large group at a luncheon in Crane Library. The large 
attendance evidenced the interest of the graduates in the 
school and proved the fine type of men who in recent years 
have gone forth from the school. 

The next special event of the closing week was “Tufts 
Night at the Pops.” This is “Leo’s” night, and all “Tufts 
Folk” who can, crowd Symphony Hall. Long before the 
evening every seat in the great hall was sold, It was a 
Tufts crowd, and the high point was when Dr. Leo R. Lewis 
—Leo”—conducted the Symphony Orchestra in Tufts music 
and climaxed the evening by motioning the whole crowd to 
rise and sing “Alma Mater,” a song always sung standing. 

Friday is the day when the graduating class holds sway. 
One of the customs established by Dean Bush is a breakfast 
at her residence on the “Row” for the “Hill Girls” of the 
graduating class. Perhaps the most meaningful hour for the 
class is when graduates of the “College on the Hill” gather in 
Goddard Chapel at half past nine for their last chapel with 
Prexy. The public is not admitted and none of the faculty. 
The president and the graduates are alone together. This 
year Dr. Carmichael spoke farewell words, serious in mean- 
ing, full of suggestions, and warm in feeling for the boys and 
girls who are leaving the protected and protecting precincts 
of the college for the war-torn world and a future full of 
foreboding uncertainties. Tears are in the eyes of many as 
they sing together. The president retires alone and the class 
marches out to come in again an hour later for its class exer- 
wcises. Dean McCollester makes a brief prayer, and the presi- 
dent of the class welcomes the class, parents and friends to 
its exercises, which consist of orations by members of Tufts 
and Jackson, a poem and class song. All listeners were im- 
pressed by the serious note in all utterances and the call 
‘to all to a new consecration to the rich memories of college 
and a new courage for unknown undertakings ahead. From 
these chapel exercises the class marched across the campus 
to the Memorial Steps and there were addressed by Dr. 
_ McCollester who was chaplain when they entered college. 
This is the main entrance to the college inclosure, and on the 
broad steps are bronze inscriptions to the students of Tufts 
who since 1861 have taken part in the defense struggles of 
their country. Dr. McCollester called attention to the fact 
that on the top broad step no record had yet been made. On 
that step—where they stood—memorials to their class would 
‘be written in bronze figures telling how their class had car- 
ried on the record of Tufts loyalties to college, government 
and humanity. 
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Saturday was Alumni Day. It had been feared that war 
conditions, gas rationing, defense programs, enlistments, etc., 
might reduce the attendance. On the contrary, a special 
effort was made by classes and individuals to come back to 
the Hill, and when dinner was called in Cousens Gym a 
jolly crowd of men, women and children filled the huge hall. 
‘The five-year classes were grouped at special tables, and at 
the tables marked “Fifty Years and Over” a surprisingly 
large and vigorous lot of fellows gathered, showing that Tufts 
grads are long-lived and loyal. The president of the alumni, 
Dr. L. E. Phaneuf, in effective way carried the various items 
of the extended program through with speed and humor. 
The high point of the occasion was the address of President 
Leonard Carmichael. He reviewed the steps of change in col- 
lege progress during the “war years”; the new courses intro- 
duced to meet the wishes of the government; the plans for a 
summer term; the fine spirit of co-operation on the part of 
the faculty; and the financial problems ahead, caused by war 
conditions. He referred to his frequent presence in Wash- 
ington in conference over the national situation, he being 
on one of the permanent commissions. He brought cheer to 
all as he told of large sums of money received by the college 
during the year, and asked the continued support of Tufts 
alumni for the harder problems before all educational insti- 
tutions. Short responses were made by representatives of 
reuning classes: Dr. A. E. Peterson for the Fifty-year Class; 
L. P. Symmes for the Twenty-five Year Class. An inter- 
esting feature of this dinner is the annual award of medals 
and diplomas to graduates who have performed distinguished 
service for the college since graduation. At this time also 
portraits in oil are unveiled. There were many this year—Dr. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, fourth president of the college, the 
gift of Frank A.- North; Dr. Charles Gott, 12, head of the 
Department of English, the gift of the class of 1912; Dr. 
Frank W. Durkee, ’88, head of the Department of Chemistry, 
the gift of Mrs. F. W. Durkee and presented by her who as 
Henrietta N. Brown graduated in 1893; Dr. William L. 
Hooper, ’77, Acting-President from 1912 to 1914; Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester, ’81, dean of the School of Religion from 1912 
to 1933, the gift of Parker McCollester, ’11, presented by 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner. President Carmichael formally 
received the portraits in behalf of the trustees of the college. 
The two features of Sunday were the baccalaureate serv- 
ice in Goddard Chapel at eleven o’clock and the formal con- 
ferring of degrees at 2:30 in Cousens Gymnasium. The 
services in the Chapel were directed by Dean Skinner, Scrip- 
ture by Dr. R. E. Wolfe, prayer by Dr. McCollester, music by 
the college choir directed by Dr. Lewis, and the address by 
the president of the college, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, on 
“Education and America’s War Manpower Mobilization.” 

Quoting Thomas Jefferson, Dr. Carmichael pointed out 
that the idea of strict classification of manpower in prepara- 
tion for effective defense, whether in time of peace or war, is 
not contrary to the concepts of democracy. It is rather a 
necessity which must be made a reality before the forces of 
democracy can cope with the efficiency of the totalitarian 
powers. 

Citing the case of cells in the human body, Dr. Carmichael 
pointed out that there will always be outlawry and that only 
so long as life according to a plan and logical law has the 
strength to combat this outlawry will there ever be anything 
approaching a constant peace. It is up to the educated minds 
of today to find a means of producing this force which will 
eventually overcome the cancer of totalitarianism. And this 
force, said Dr. Carmichael, will spring from effective organiza- 
tion of America’s manpower. 

The president expressed faith in the future of the freedom- 
loving powers of the world and looked to the “increasingly 
effective manpower policy” to establish the United States as 
the “great invincible leviathan of this globe.” 

The graduating exercises began at 2:30 o’clock. Prayer 
by Dr. McCollester. Singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Orations, Barbara Chamberlain, “Security in Service,” repre- 
senting the Liberal Arts School; L. C. Dozier, Jr., “Science 
Comes to Government,” representing the Engineering School; 
Hon. Walter Nash, representing those receiving honorary de- 
grees. Four hundred seventy-three degrees were given in course, 
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and honorary degrees were given to nine men and two women. 
Those receiving honorary degrees were Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, Governor of Massachusetts, LL.D.; Captain Chester H. 
J. Keppler, director of Naval Officer Procurement, M.A.; 
Hon. Walter Nash, Minister to the United States from New 
Zealand, LL.D.; Hon. Harlan F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, doctor of civil laws; Rev. Michael J. 
Ahern, head of the Department of Science of Weston College, 
doctor of science; Dean Edith L. Bush of Jackson College, 
doctor of letters; Dean Katherine E. McBride, president-elect 
of Bryn Mawr College, doctor of humane letters; Rev. Carl 
H. Olson of the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, D.D.; 
Victor A. Friend, at one time president of the Universalist 
Church of America, M.A. Dr. Leo R. Lewis led the audience 
in “Alma Mater,” and Dean Skinner closed the eighty-sixth 
annual commencement with prayer. 

President and Mrs. Carmichael began and ended the fes- 
tivities of the week with receptions at the “President’s Resi- 
dence.” On Sunday, May 10, it was to the graduates of the 
“Hill Schools,” and on Sunday, May 17, to the trustees, the 
recipients of honorary degrees and the invited guests. 

Tufts is now in reality a university, made up of School 
of Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering 
School, School of Religion, Graduate School, Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, and in the city the Dental and the 
Medical Schools. 

From the School of Religion three graduated—Philip R. 
Giles, B.S. (Tufts), Albert Q. Perry, A.B. (Tufts), Morris 
R. Robinson, B.S. (Maine), and several others took at this 
time their first degree. The three getting their theological 
degrees are already settled in parishes. 

The summer term begins June 1 for engineers and June 22 
for liberal arts, and will offer special courses for those entering 
some special form of government service. 

Our college paper, which records the graduation of four 
hundred seventy-three, records the death of the first graduate 
of the class of 1940 in battle. He was a chief pilot officer of 
the Thirty-third Bombardment Squadron and was killed 
April 21 at an unnamed place in Australia. 


Institute of International Relations 
Stanley Manning 


P LANS for the Institute of International Relations at Ferry 

Beach are practically complete, and final details will soon 
be arranged and announced. The institute will be held 
August 8-15, immediately after the close of the Institute of 
Churchmanship, and it is hoped that many who attend the 
latter will remain for the following week. 

The faculty this year includes General Victor A. Yakhon- 
toff, Ph.D., formerly of the Imperial Russian Army; Dr. 
Henry Reiff, professor of government at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity; Dr. Stanley Manning, chairman of the Commission on 
International Relations of the Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica, who serves as dean of the institute; Dr. K. Augusta 
Sutton, professor of history and government at Danbury 
State Teachers’ College; Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of the Com- 
mission on International Relations of the Universalist 
Church of America; and Dwight H. Allen, whose book re- 
views at previous institutes have been-a valuable feature of 
the program. 

Dr. Yakhontoff served as a general for two years during 
World War I, was military attaché at the Russian Embassy 
in Tokyo, and Assistant Secretary of War in the Kerensky 
Government. He has taken an active part in the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, and in similar meetings at many 
colleges throughout the country. He will conduct a course 
during five days of the institute, one hour each day, on 
Russia and its part in the world of today and tomorrow. 

Dr. Reiff has taught at Harvard and the University of 
Michigan, and since 1928 had been on the faculty at St. Law- 
rence. His travels abroad included extensive studies in the 
field of government and international law in Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands and Great Britain. At Ferry Beach 
he will give a course Monday through Friday designed to 
afford a bird’s-eye view of the world as it is today and the 
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forces which have produced it. Dr. Manning will give a 
similar five-day course on “The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace,” using the findings of the recent conference 
of the churches held at Ohio Wesleyan University as a basis 
for the course. It will deal with the conditions necessary for 
lasting peace, and the contribution which the churches can 
make thereto. Mr. Allen will again contribute his valued 
book reviews, affording those who attend an opportunity to 
learn of the latest publications in this field. Miss Collie and 
Dr. Sutton will assist in a multitude of ways, and Dr. Sutton 
and other members of the faculty will give evening lectures 
and share in round-table and panel discussions. 

R. H. Markham of the staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor, who made such a deep impression at last year’s 
institute, has been invited to come again this year. The 
present world situation makes it impossible for him to make 
engagements this far in advance, but he is hoping to be able 
to accept. 

The general program of the institute will follow the same 
lines as last year’s, with an opportunity for getting acquainted 
on Saturday evening, August 8, a service of worship Sunday 
morning, and a lecture or forum that evening. Each morn- 
ing from Monday to Friday will be devoted to lectures and 
classes; the afternoons will be left free for recreation, with 
occasional informal discussions on the beach or elsewhere; 
and in the evenings there will be a variety of programs, 
some serious and some not, ending with the annual banquet 
and dance on Friday evening. 


All Sweden Observes Norwegian 


National Day 
SrockHoitm, May 17 (By Wireless) 


[DISPLAYS of the Swedish flag were made throughout the 

nation in observance of Norwegian National Day today, 
in response to an appeal issued last week by churchmen, 
educators, newspaper editors, civilian authorities and others, 
requesting such a demonstration in honor of “our brave, suf- 
fering brother nation.” A huge mass meeting was held in 
Stockholm City Hall tonight under the auspices of the 
Swedish National Committee for Norway and the Norwegian 
Society. It was addressed by Bishop Gustaf Aulen; Prof. 
Frederik Paasche, Norwegian educator in exile, and Jens 
Bull, chargé d’affaires of the Royal Norwegian Legation in 
Stockholm. Prince Eugen, a brother of King Gustaf V, 
attended. 

One of the most impressive meetings in honor of Norway 
was held at Uppsala where a procession of some three thou- 
sand persons, headed by bearers of Norwegian flags, marched 
to the university. Professor Paasche addressed the gather- 
ing from the university steps, saying in part: 

“Don’t pity the Norwegian people. We have gained 
something in these last long years—deeper faith, and deeper 
love. The country they wanted to take from us is ours 
more than ever.” 

Newspapers of every political opinion commemorated the 
day with editorials pointing out that the ban on National 
Day celebrations in Norway, decreed by Major Quisling, “is 
the best sign that these people feel their weakness.” 

In his address at the mass meeting in Stockholm City 
Hall, Bishop Aulen recalled the events in Norway during the 
present year, adding: 

“Our hearts bow down with sorrow. We never dreamed 
that such things could happen, least of all here in the North. 
We believed that brutality of the kind now practiced in Nor- 
way belonged to times long past. We see Norway smitten, 
fettered and tortured, but we also see a nation unflinchingly 
enduring, and unshakably firm. 

“Tt was said that Norway would become the model coun- 
try of the New Order. It has become a model country—but not 
for those who aim at extinguishing its liberty. Instead, it is 
a shining example showing the world how to fight for the 
holy cause of freedom, even under the most dire tribulations. 
If any nation today has demonstrated its right to live, it is 
Norway, which now writes some of the most glorious pages 
ever penned in the book of history.” 


JUNE 20, 1942 
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ReEuIGgIon AND THE WorLD or Tomor- 
row. By Walter W. Van Kirk. Wil- 
lett Clark. $1.50. 


In his recent publication, Religion and 
the World of Tomorrow, Dr. Van Kirk 
assures us that “there will be a World of 
Tomorrow” because “everywhere . . 
men are thinking and dreaming about 
the shape of things to come.” But, though 
seeing clearly the reason for the shape of 
things as they are, as due to the secu- 
larization of life, and the failure of reli- 
gion to secure dominance in the hearts 
and wills of mankind; and though show- 
ing in detail the steps that must be 
taken by individuals, churches and gov- 
ernments, in the field of economics and 
politics, if religion is to have a place of 
dominance in the “World of Tomorrow” 
—the author very reasonably leans heay- 
ily on “ifs” and shows a pardonable un- 
certainty when it comes to determining 
just what Christians, denominations and 
governments will really do about leaven- 
ing politics, industry and commercialism, 
national and international, and all of 
their ramifications into and their en- 
tanglement with humanity on all con- 
tinents, with the principles and power of 
righteousness and brotherhood. 


As a primal means of achieving this 
leavening, Dr. Van Kirk suggests that 
international anarchy may be _ trans- 
formed by a duplication in the political 
field of the “political counterpart of the 
ecumenical movement.” ‘This, he ex- 
plains, would result in “a union of all 
nations regardless of political forms, and 
a stretching across the seas of the hands 
of all peoples, races and nations.” And 
he asserts, “It is our contention that 
the most practicable approach to the 
establishment of such a federal union is 
not through an improvised union (Union 
Now, for instance) in time of war, but 
through an enlarged and _e greatly 
strengthened League of Nations.” “In the 
task of world reconstruction,” he affirms, 
“it would be sheerest folly to ignore the 
experience of twenty years of experi- 
mentation with the League of Nations.” 
But, he adds, there are six steps (which 
he outlines) to be taken to enlarge and 
strengthen the League. 


Dr. Van Kirk reviews at length the 
effect of the Treaty of Versailles, each 
step taken by the victors but serving to 
recreate international anarchy and eco- 
nomic injustice, thus eventually bringing 
on World War II. He concludes this 
review with the declaration, “There is 
left in the world no force save the power 
of an enlightened religion that is com- 
petent to sheathe the swords of the na- 
tions.” To this end the Christian 
churches have spoken, he points out, 
through the Oxford (1937) Conference, 
the Geneva (1939) Conference, the Na- 
tional Study (1940) Conference, the 


Malvern (1941) Conference, and the 
recent utterances of Pope Pius XII, in- 
dicating that “not in two thousand years 
has there been such a forthright com- 
mitment by the leaders of the Christian 
ethic of economic reciprocity and good 
will.” 

While seeing the problem clearly, and 
placing squarely upon Christians and 
Christian denominations and their lead- 
ership the responsibility for an effective 
service of religion in molding the spirit of 
the nations toward an hitherto unreached 
unity, for the benefit of human happiness 
on a planetary scale, the author seems 
strangely uncertain of the spiritual abil- 
ity of Christians and the Christian 
churches to gird themselves for the task 
of fulfillmg that responsibility. 


In a valuable book such as this, which 
deals with a human problem of vast 
proportions extending far beyond the 
area of Christendom, and embracing the 
future of countless millions of non- 
Christian peoples and races, it seems 
unfortunate that the author overlooks 
the immeasurable ethical and spiritual 
resources of non-Christian peoples and 
races as a mighty factor for the winning 
of the peace for the “World of Tomor- 
row,” as something of equal, if not 
greater importance, than are they, their 
political and material resources, and 
courage which are regarded as absolutely 
essential to the winning of the war by 
the Allies. The question naturally arises, 
Will a divisive and devilish Christian 
religious superiority complex, which is as 
evil as the falsely assumed racial superi- 
ority of the white race, intolerantly pro- 
hibit the equitable participation and co- 
operation of non-Christians, Jews, 
Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists, and their 
vast spiritual resources and wisdom, with 
the spiritual resources of Christendom, 
and with Christians, in the effective re- 
organization of the world in the post- 
war era? This would be a fatal and 
tragic error, indeed. 


C. H. Emmons 


Ir I Hap Aut THe Money 1n ALL THE 
Worup. By Helen Sipprell. Macmil- 
lan. $1.25. 


A little child’s imagination will be de- 
lighted with this charming picture book. 
Michael spent a rainy afternoon wishing 
for things which he could buy if he “had 
all the money in all the world.” After 
he had thought of gifts for everyone else, 
he wished for himself “all the presents 
in all the world.” The conclusion is most 
amusing, for all the money he has is 
“Just one little penny, which won’t buy 
any.” Small children love this happy 
book, written especially for them. And 
grownups won’t mind reading it aloud, 
over and over, either. 


Fiorence W. Simonson 


Musines or AN Ancuter. By O. Warren 
Smith. Barnes. $2.00. 


This is a leisurely book, as all books 
on fresh-water fishing should be. In 
these stressful days it will do any man, 
or woman, good to read it, if for no other 
reason than to get his mind into other 
channels than the war. He will absorb 
from it a balm unpurchasable, and a 
peace that no doctor can prescribe. 


As you read it you will see the green 
mist of new leaves on the hardwoods 
against the darker background of spruce 
and hemlock and pine. Your nose will 
twitch with the odor of earth and water 
and the piny scents of the woods. You 
will hear the hylas singing in the leaf- 
steeped pond and the birds singing in the 
treetops. You will catch sight of deer and 
fawn half concealed in bushes along lake 
or stream, and be reminded that the wild 
animals manage their lives very well, 
thank you, without the aid of man. Of 
course you will watch with the author 
the dying embers of the campfire, and 
after that will hear the mysterious night 
noises that puzzle the novice as he lies 
awake. 


The reviewer hates brook fishing—too 
many alders and mosquitoes and black 
flies, and too much avoirdupois to carry 
round—but the author’s enthusiasm al- 
most made him reach for his fly rod and 
go in quest of a brook. Instead, he kept 
on reading the book. 

Two things puzzle the reviewer, how- 
ever. First, how comes it that such a 
seasoned fisherman calls a fish rod a 
“pole”! Imagine a four-and-a-half-ounce 
split bamboo fly rod, or a telescope steel 
trawling rod, being called a pole! Is it 
an unconscious vestigial remain of the 
alder “fish pole” of boyhood? We'll 
hope so. The second is, the author’s 
aversion for company when he’s on a 
fishing trip. An experienced fisherman 
will understand that too much company 
is not conducive to a full creel. But 
then, is a full creel the be-all and end- 
all of a fishing trip anyhow? The re- 
viewer is an ardent fisherman, but he 
frankly admits that it’s the chatter of 
his fishing friends as they loaf and 
smoke after an outdoor lunch or round 
the campfire at night which makes the 
trip for him. But then, he’s a gregarious 
animal, anyhow, and his preference may 
not hold for all fishermen. So he’ll waive 
the point, and set it down to tempera- 
ment or taste. These are minor matters, 
after all. The author knows his stuff, 
has told his story with clarity and en- 
thusiasm, has recalled for one reader at 
least memories of far-distant lakes and 
streams, and made him itch for the open 
once more. So what would you want, 
beyond that, in a book on fishing? 


Howarp J. CHIDLEY 
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Rexicion ror Topay. By A. J. William 
Myers. Association Press. $2.00. 
The reading of the first half of this 

book proved sheer delight for this re- 

viewer. It fulfilled all that is claimed 
for it in the sales literature. It sets 
forth a system of religious thought ade- 
quate for this scientific age and in har- 
mony with both the discoveries of the 
scientists and the spiritual insights of 

Jesus and the Prophets. The author 

might well have used the Worcester- 

Washington Universalist Avowal of 

Faith as his “text.” He refers recur- 

rently to the universal fatherhood of 

God who is eternal love, and to the su- 

preme worth of human personality. He 

seems to be fully in accord with the 
acknowledged leaders of the Universal- 
ist faith in all his tenets, and he writes 

in a popular style which should earn a 

wide reading for the book. 

Universalist ministers will do well to 
circulate this book among their church 
school teachers and prospective adult 
church members. It should provide a 
helpful background for the people in 
the pews in interpreting the sermons’ of 
those ministers who have been given 
training in our theological schools. Books 
like this may be responsible for the 
fact that the “return to religion” in 
England has manifested itself not at all 
in increased church attendance but 
powerfully in the greater sales of reli- 
gious literature. 

The author is head of the Department 
of Religious Education at the Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. He writes evi- 
dently as he teaches, the book contain- 
ing about the right amount of repetition 
with several helpful summations of what 
had gone before. It is rich in illustra- 
tive material and in Biblical references 
of the sort to confound the “Bible funda- 
mentalists.” The sections on “God and 
the Cosmos” and “Man and the Good 
Life” are especially stimulating. Later 
sections are headed: “Toward a Better 
Human World,” “Teaching Religion,” 
and “The Future of Religion.” There 
are fifteen chapters covering two hun- 
dred pages. 

God is defined as the “Creative Cos- 
mic Spirit.” Man is born of God, in 
the image of God, so that a measure of 
the Divine Spirit is an essential part of 
man’s nature. “Man is as much a mani- 
festation of the living God as are the 
branches of the vine. There is, then, 
no artificial giving of the spirit to man. 
It is inherent in his very nature. He is 
man just because he is akin to God. 
Without this spiritual nature, he may 
be animal; he is not man.” 

The author fearlessly discards many 
of the older concepts of religion, and 
gives a modern and satisfying content 
to much of the old phraseology. He is 
vigorous but fair in exposing weaknesses 
of both church and state. His applica- 
tions of his principles to social and in- 
ternational problems are somewhat less 


forthright, possibly because he feels less 
at home in these fields, but he follows 
faithfully where the implications of his 
own logic lead him, it seems to this re- 
viewer, except in his references to the 
present war where alone he insists on 
compromising the ideal with what he 
calls the actual; yet even here he will 
probably find the majority of his read- 

ers in accord with him. 
The book is deserving of a place in 
every church or church school library. 
Lyman ACHENBACH 


Tur Hicuway or Gop. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. Macmillan. $2.00. 


When a person has been the success- 
ful pastor of a great metropolitan church 
for twenty-five years, we expect him to 
have learned something about man and 
his relationship to God and the universe. 
We look to him for guidance. So it is 
that Dr. Sockman, on the radio and in 
the press, always has a listening and a 
reading public (and congregations, too) . 
This particular book brings us_ the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures of 1940-1941, 
delivered at Yale University, and thus 
is intended primarily for ministers. It 
is, however, the kind of book which any 
minister would gladly recommend to his 
laymen. 

The several chapter headings speak 
for themselves: the first four are, “A 
Voice in the Wilderness,” “A Reed in 
the Wind,” “A Prophet,” “More Than a 
Prophet”; then come “The Least in the 
Kingdom,” and “The Children of Wis- 
dom Versus the Children of the Market 
Place.” There is nothing here to jolt 
any reader, but there is something 
better; for in these pages abound frank- 
ness, wholesomeness, quiet confidence. 

At the risk of making it appear trite, 
I will summarize Dr. Sockman’s thesis. 
Our present world is like an unmapped 
wilderness. If we are to traverse it, we 
need charts and lights. “The religious 
leader must keep lifting the eyes of men 
from their preoccupation with the ways 
and mechanics of living to see the mean- 
ings and ends of life.” When churches 
and ministers are reeds in the winds of 
prevailing opinions, they fail to set the 
eternal against the timely. Man has it 
within himself to be a meaning-bearer, 
a time-binder, an experience-mediator. 
A noble grouping of these attributes in 
a man gives the world a prophet. But 
more than prophecy after the manner 
of John the Baptist is needed. Seekers 
after better ways of life long for love, 
compassion, understanding, as exempli- 
fied in Jesus of Nazareth. So the least 
in the kingdom is greater than John, be- 
cause he has traveled farther Godward. 
We of this generation have been like 
the children of the market place with 
their piping. We have expected the 
world to dance to our tune. Now the 
world has taken up a mad whirl of its 
own, and we must lay aside our whistles, 
either to join the carnival or to become 
children of wisdom. If we are to be 
children of wisdom, we must learn what 
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is real, what are the invisibles, the im- 
ponderables of life. This cannot be done 
by joining the mourners and denouncing 
liberalism. ‘Real liberalism should sur- 
vive to keep alive faith in man’s free 
thought, to respect the power of reason 
to find clues to God, and to keep healthy 
the nerves of social passion. True lib- 
erals never counted on being ‘carried to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease.’ ” 

In a personal letter to the author, 
Charles A. Beard gave these as the 
lessons he had learned from his lifelong 
study and teaching of history: 

1. The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceedingly fine. 

2. Those whom the gods are about to 
destroy they first make mad. 

3. When it gets dark enough you can 
see the stars. 

4. The bee fertilizes the flower that 
it robs. 

I find one error. On page 192, the 
passage from Ephesians 6:12 ought not 
to read, “We wrestle not against princi- 


lities, etc.” 
eer A: Donaxp B. F. Hoyt 


Oxtp McDonap Hap a Farm. By Angus 
McDonald. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 


Ostensibly this is the story of a Scotch 
Presbyterian minister who had a passion 
for farming. Fundamentally, it is a de- 
lightfully interesting treatise on soil and 
soul conservation. It is a plain story, 
written in simple English and_thor- 
oughly sincere. 

Soil conservation and the Christian 
ministry seem to be widely separated 
fields. But are they so different? To. 
save the soil is to enrich the common 
life; to plough and sow and cultivate is 
to work with God. Miracles are 
wrought when character and hard work 
are combined with reverent common 
sense. It was so on this Oklahoma 
farm. Old McDonald did not neglect 
the salvation of souls through preaching 
God’s word. But by taking the poorest 
farm in the community and making it 
produce a good living,*he demonstrated 
the importance of soil conservation in 
relation to the good life. “This is God’s. 
earth,” said he, “and you are sinning 
and desecrating his land when you plow 
up and down hill.” 

The story is told by Angus McDonald 
who was doing a man’s work long be- 
fore he had reached his teens. He makes. 
no literary claims for this, his first, book. 
His story becomes a bit tiresome toward 
the end largely because of repetition, 
but for the most part he has done a 
commendable job. Perhaps the very 
lack of literary embellishment adds to. 
the strength of the book. It is not an 
easy task for a man to write about his. 
father—many temptations lie along that 
road. But Young McDonald has over- 
come most of them. His candor and 
honesty have given us a character of 
tremendous strength in the person of 
his father. Here indeed is the type 
which helps to build a nation. 

Exiswortu C. Reamon 
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Association of Universalist WWwomen 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


\ ae, Wes dada 


On June 29 the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls opens at the Birthplace 
of Clara Barton in North Oxford, Mass. The camp season closes August 24. You 
are cordially invited to visit the Birthplace any time. 


RE PACKAGES FOR 
FRIENDLY HOUSE 

Rev. George C. Boorn asks that all 
boxes for Friendly House be shipped via 
parcel post. To collect express or freight 
packages means a 22-mile drive (round 
trip), which is prohibitive under gas 
rationing. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Baby clethes, second-hand children’s 
clothes and shoes are needed at Friendly 
House. Nurse Gaskins is also calling for 
old sheets and linens for bandaging. 
Can you help to supply the needs? 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


“Please send a list of all the chairmen 
or committees there should be in a local 
Association of Universalist Women.” So 
ran a request which we received recently. 

Without doubt the women’s division 
in all denominations recognizes a finan- 
cial obligation to the church. Even 
ministers who take little interest in the 
women’s program must acknowledge 
that churches are more or less dependent 
on the earning capacity of the women. 
When we add this responsibility to the 
local church to the shared responsibility 
toward outreach and administration in 
the denomination, we recognize the ne- 
cessity for a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The responsibility of this com- 
mittee should be worth-while financial 
projects in which all women of the 
parish participate. 

We recommend that such a committee 
present the matter of pledging as a rea- 
sonable and dignified procedure and 
attempt to write off a portion of the 
proposed budget by this means. Many 
women are glad to make a reasonable 
pledge to obviate the constant demands 
upon time and pocketbook by church 
suppers and fairs. Others prefer to go 
on “earning” by group effort. The Ways 
and Means Committee should represent 
all groups and reach into them. It is 
the money-raising group and_ should 
keep its business and its specific plans 
in committees as much as possible, and 
should merely report to the Association. 
By so doing it may be possible to gain 
time in Association meetings for those 


things for which the church more sig- 
nificantly stands. 

And while on the matter of money 
raising, the necessity for another com- 
mittee presents itself. Since money is 
raised to be spent for the business of 
the church, it is obvious that there is 
need for a Finance Committee to pre- 
pare the budget and authorize the pay- 
ment of bills. This committee should be 
composed of businesswomen — women 
who have good judgment and who can 
interpret and anticipate the financial 
needs. It should be a representative 
committee. 

Then, again, since we are working to- 
gether on national projects and it is 
necessary that our women know what is 
going on so that they may give the 
necessary support and publicity to the 
work, there should be a Project Commit- 
tee, or, if you prefer, an Outreach Com- 
mittee. It should be the duty of this 
committee to plan for North Carolina 
Day, for the Clara Barton program in 
December (ingathering of the Christmas 
Stocking coin cards), for World Rela- 
tions Day, and for Denominational Day, 
when the total outreach work of the 
church is surveyed. Such a committee, 
too, should be alive to the possibilities 
of new outreach, bringing to the Asso- 
ciation the mission emphasis. 

The theme for our new year is “A 
Program in Every Church Group,” and 
to that end we must provide for a Pro- 
gram Committee to plan and supervise a 
long-range program which will (1) be 
timely; (2) meet the needs of the 
women; and (3) have a spiritual em- 
phasis. 

It is hoped the various chairmen will 
make the annual yearbook, “We Would 
Be Building,” the basis for program 
work. It is hoped also that the program 
will be put into operation in many areas, 
as suggested in the yearbook. 

These, then, are four significant and 
imperative committees. There may be 
others that are necessary and vital, but 
let us start with these four and give 
them our undivided support. We shall 
be surprised at how far we can go with 
definite organization and planning. 

A, 


M. F. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, chairman of 
finance of the Association of Universalist 
Women, has just completed a rather re- 
markable term of service with the 
Massachusetts State Executive Board of 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
This service has covered a period of four- 
teen years under five different. presi- 
dents. During these years $260,660.84 
has passed through Mrs. Polsey’s hands 
for the Massachusetts Association. At 
the recent state convention held in 
Haverhill Mrs. Polsey was commended 
for “a brilliant service for the Asso- 
ciation.” 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive direc- 
tor, was in Maine during the May meet- 
ings of the Association of Universalist 
Women and spoke in Dexter on the 18th, 
in Norway on the 19th, and in Bidde- 
ford on the 20th. Other speaking dates 
for May included the East Boston group 
on the 23rd, the Saugus, Mass., group on 
the 25th, and the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Association of Universalist 
Women on the 27th. Miss Folsom is 
at her home in Maine during all the 
month of June, and will return to the 
office on July 1. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, former president 
of the National Association of Univer- 
salist Women, has been elected vice- 
president of the New Haven Council of 
Churches. The Council is made up of 
two-thirds ministers and one-third laity, 
of which only four are women, and the 
appointment speaks highly for Mrs. 


Wood. 


Harry M. Cary, Jr., son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Cary, our workers in 
Japan at one time, is taking the navy 
course in the Japanese language this 
month at the University of California at 
Berkeley. When passing through Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. Cary was a luncheon 
guest of the Women’s Association of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 


Miss Martha R. Stacy left Montreal 
on June 15 to serve with the Interna- 
tional Grenfell Association as house- 
mother at North West River on the 
western end of Hamilton Inlet in 
Labrador. 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, president of the 
National Association of Universalist 
Women, attended the meeting of the 
Central Planning Council held at Head- 
quarters on May 27 and 28. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


UNIVERSALIST 
MIDWEST 
INSTITUTE 


From July 12 
to 19 Universal- 
ists of the Mid- 
west area will 
assemble at Shak- 
amak State Park, 
Jasonville, Ind., for their annual insti- 
tute. Registration will take place Sun- 
day afternoon followed by vespers and 
an evening assembly. Class sessions 
will begin Monday morning and carry 
through the following Saturday morning. 

Provision has been made for workers 
in all departments of the church, also 
for all ages of delegates. This institute 
prides itself on being a family affair. 
Rightly, there is much to be said for 
parents, youth and children sharing to- 
gether in the rich experiences of the 
week. 

The institute’s dean is Rev. Donald K. 
Evans, minister of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Chicago; the chaplain, Rev. H. 
L. Michael of the Federated Church, 
Sycamore, IIl.; music director, Rev. Paul 
P. Felt of the Universalist church, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa; recreation leader, Rev. 
David D. Rose, minister of Universalist 
churches, Galveston, Ind. 

Class leaders will include Dr. A. I. 
Spanton, Akron, Ohio; Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, Tufts College, Mass.; Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, Minister, Unitarian 
church, Indianapolis; Rev. and Mrs. H. 
L. Michael of Sycamore, II].; Mrs. Susan- 
nah Crowe, Peoria, Ill., Second Vice- 
President, National Council of Church 
Women; Miss Harriet Ch’u, Canton, 
China; Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G. §. S. A. staff, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Alice Harrison, Director of Religious 
Education, Lynn, Mass. 

Classes are planned according to dele- 
gates’ ages, interests and needs as 
follows: 

For Senior Youth—16 years and older: 
Youth Clinic; The Bible as Literature; 
Living with Ourselves; After the War— 
What?; Understanding Orientals. 

For Junior Youth—under 16 years: 
Youth Clinic; Understanding Orientals; 
Intermediate Class; Handcraft. 

For Church School Workers: Inter- 
mediate Methods and Materials; The 
Worker and His Bible; Demonstration 
Classes. 

For Women: The Woman’s Place in 
the Church. 

For Adults: Personality Adjustment 
in Today’s World; China Today; The 
Bible as Literature. 

For Ministers: Church Administra- 
tion; Dealing with Women; Youth Or- 
ganizations in the Church; Can We 
Believe in Peace? 


For Children: Primary Class; Inter- 
mediate Demonstration Class; Hand- 
craft. 

A service in‘ the amphitheater early 
Sunday morning, July 19, will bring the 
institute to a close. Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson of Joliet, Ill., will be the 
preacher. 

Folders describing in detail plans for 
the institute have been widely circulated 
among Midwest churches. Additional 
copies may be had by writing to the 
secretary-registrar, Mrs. George P. Hal- 
liwell, 4054 Clausen Avenue, Western 
Springs, Ill. It is requested also that 
registration—as far as possible—be sent 
in advance to Mrs. Halliwell (registra- 
tion fee to be paid upon arrival). 

This year’s is the eighteenth annual 
session of Midwest Institute. In a state- 
ment by the dean in the current folder, 
reference is made to the fact that the 
institute is being held under conditions 
never before experienced. Purposely, he 
says, the program has been planned to 
develop new leadership to meet current 
needs and opportunities. 


VACATION SCHOOLS PRODUCE 
RESULTS 

Asked what, in his opinion, were the 
important results of the Vacation School 
conducted in the Second Universalist 
Church of South Weymouth last sum- 
mer, Rev. Albert C. Niles mentioned 
two. Admitting certain problems inher- 
ent in any situation, which the minister 
who conducts such a school must meet, 
Mr. Niles confessed that they were com- 
pletely forgotten when a mother or 
father, on the closing night, reported 
appreciatively all that the school had 
meant to a certain child. In addition 
is the constant inquiry from the children 
themselves, “When will Vacation School 
begin next year?” This question is asked 
from September to June, every time the 
minister is seen on the streets. 

“Of the two valuable results out of 
my meager experience the first is indirect 
in its effect. Vacation Church Schools 
usually are happy times. The children 
have much fun and participate in varied 
activities. They learn how to create 
things with their hands. The associa- 
tion between all this and the fact that 
the school is conducted in a church 
ought to carry over an appreciation for 
that institution. In short, the church is 
considered a place of joy and happiness 
and not a cold, formal building. This 
association, however, should be definite 
for the pupils. If it is not made so, 
we lose a great opportunity of binding 
future generations to the church. 

“A second value of such a school is 
the chance given to follow patterns of 
progressive education to be used later 


in the regular church school sessions. 
Here again must be a carry-over, but 
this time for teachers. Where it has been 
difficult to establish new methods of 
education in the church school, little 
trouble is experienced when they are in- 
troduced in the vacation sessions. The 
enthusiasm for activities and creative 
expression on the part of the children 
stands in sharp contrast to the protest. 
against dull church school classes. The 
minister who has been trying to revamp 
the church school curriculum to include 
creative work should not overlook the 
opportunities afforded through the vaca- 
tion school. 

“Many other values will grow out of 
any Vacation Church School if it is well 
planned and thoroughly organized. These 
are just two I have seen come out of 
ours.” 


ANNOUNCING 
AN IMPORTANT 
EVENT 

June 30 marks 
yp the end of the 
ay current fiscal year 
; of the General 
Sunday School As- 
sociation. It is 

: urgently requested 

that prior to that date all payments and 
pledges to the Association be sent in. 

Gifts, small or large, from individuals 
who have not yet contributed will be 
most welcome. If sent within the next 
few days they will be credited to this 
year’s account and will help to make 
possible a balanced budget. 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 
READY FOR TEACHERS 

“What an excellent line-up of courses 
you are offering at the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute this year!” said a minister 
recently. And he was right. 

Some years we have specialized in a 
combination of courses for teachers of 
one age group. This year we are offering 
help for leaders of every age, from Nur- 
sery Class to Adults. Of special interest 
is the opportunity for teachers of junior 
and senior high age pupils—a group that. 
is sadly neglected in some church schools. 
In addition to a background course on 
“How the Bible Came to Be,” taught by 
Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College, 
there will be a class led by Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester on “Learning How to 
Teach Junior and Senior High Pupils.” 
Special emphasis will be placed on the 
use with older pupils of Dr. Baxter’s 
How Our Religion Began. This com- 
bination has been purposely planned and 
every church school that can possibly do 
so should plan to have a present or pros- 
pective teacher of these older boys and 
girls in attendance at the institute. 
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From the Worldover Press 


ICELAND DEVELOPS ITS 
THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD 
CIVILIZATION 

Haroitp BurcHer 


Iceland, North Atlantic island-country, 
occupied by British and American 
troops, quietly continues to develop its 
cultural, social and commercial life 
against a background of war. Icelanders, 
inheritors of a civilization that dates 
back to the year 930 when the Althing 
(Parliament) was established, are seek- 
ing to retain their historic connection 
with Europe while cultivating their more 
recent contacts with the United States. 

The arrival of British troops in May, 
1940, following the entry of Germans 
into Denmark, did not prevent the open- 
ing of the University of Reykjavik’s new 
building in the summer of that year, 
although British officers continued to 
occupy the near-by university dormi- 
tory. New courses have been added to 
the curriculum, these being in politics and 
economics, and the scientists of the re- 
search laboratory continue their surveys 
in Icelandic geology, natural life and 
agriculture. Some of the soldiers in 
occupation who also happen to be 
scholars have asked to be allowed to 
study at the university, and although 
this led to protests from some of the 
students, their attitude was not sup- 
ported by an influential local newspaper 
which pointed out that such an associa- 
tion might well be beneficial. , Actually 
this would merely confirm a cultural link 
already established before the war by 
summer visits of British and European 
students and professors. 

Advanced Icelandic students are also 
making the most of educational facilities 
offered in the United States. About 
thirty of them, supported by Icelandic 
government scholarships, are studying in 
the United States, notably at the Uni- 
versity of California and the University 
of Minnesota. The students include 
Thorhallur Asgeirsson, son of Asgeir 
Asgeirsson, former premier of Iceland, 
who was recently one of a delegation in 
Washington conducting important nego- 
tiations with the United States govern- 
ment. 

A project to heat the entire city of 
Reykjavik with hot water piped in from 
natural springs located about a dozen 
miles outside the city is now at the 
“all set” stage. 
water were ready for shipment from 
Denmark when the Germans took that 
country. An attempt to replace them 
from England failed since England could 
not spare the metal. Finally Reyk- 
javik’s 33-year-old mayor succeeded in 
persuading the United States to make 
the materials available. 

In its commercial undertakings Ice- 
land has developed lately through the 
sale of vast quantities of fish to Britain. 
The difficulty that arose when sterling 


Pipes to carry the hot ' 


given in payment could not be used in 
the United States was overcome by a 
lease-lend arrangement whereby America 
pays Iceland in dollars for the fish Brit- 
ain buys, and sends the bill to Britain. 


FRIENDSHIP SCHOOLS IN CHILE 


SanTraco DE Cure. Still carrying out 
the same spirit of helpfulness manifested 
toward Chile in the great earthquake of 
three years ago, other peoples of the 
Americas are building their good will 
into enduring Chilean institutions, and 
Chile, in return, is doing her best to 
respond. 

The memorable night of January 24, 
1939, brought to the Chilean capital the 
sensation residents have long been ac- 
customed to recognize as a coletazo— 
the lash on the end of a tail. Somewhere 
a devastating shock had taken place. 
Before long the truth came through— 
that two of the country’s most beautiful 
cities had been leveled, a dozen or more 
small towns left in ruins, and the rich- 
est agricultural area laid waste. Thirty 
thousand had been killed, perhaps eighty 
thousand. Not one country in the world 
failed to send aid of some kind. Food 
and clothing and medical help poured 
in for the needy. 

But immediate aid was far from all. 
Argentina made a gift of a magnificent 
wing for one of Chile’s hospitals, and 
left for future work all the instruments, 
doctors, nurses, and utensils that had 
been sent across by airplane at the first 
emergency. Bolivia erected a school in 
the devastated zone. And just recently 
a fine structure was turned over to the 
State Department of Education by the 
Mexican ambassador, as a gift to the 
thrice-ruined city of Chillan. This gift 
from the Mexican people will be called 
Escuela Mexico, Mexico School. Not 
only the building and the spirit behind 
its erection, but a set of murals in the 
Mexican mood will serve as a lasting re- 
minder of the kindliness shown by a 
sister republic. At the presentation 
ceremony was every important political 
figure of Chile, including the President, 
and the official representative of every 
country in the Americas. Every Ameri- 
can flag floated over the school. From 
the United States came the gift of a 
library for the institution, given through 
the ambassador from Washington. 

The designation of this institution as 
“Mexico School” carries out a custom 
followed in Chile for several years. The 
flag of one of the sister republics is en- 
trusted to one of the public schools, and 
the children in that school specialize in 
studying the life of that particular coun- 
try. In this way, international friend- 
ship becomes reinforced by knowledge. 
The school which holds the flag of the 
United States, for example, places that 
banner at all public functions beside the 
flag of Chile. It celebrates as a national 


anniversary the Fourth of July. Once a 
year the children sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” at the United States Embassy. 
Students correspond with pupils in 
schools of the U. S. A. Keen rivalry 
exists among these schools—but rivalry 
to outdo each other in the ways of inter- 
national courtesy and understanding. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SEEN AS 
NERVE CENTER OF DEMOCRACY 

Lonpon. Stating his belief that Brit- 
ish local government is the greatest 
school of democracy in the country, the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, England, in 
his recent inaugural address, upheld the 
value of the democratic method, and 
called for an extension of democracy 
after the war. “I know of no social 
grouping of any kind whatever,’ he 
said, “in which there is a deeper under- 
lying good fellowship than in local gov- 
ernment.” 

He went on to declare that despite 
admitted defeats, democratic govern- 
ment in Britain had some impressive 
achievements to its credit, which gave 
an indication of what could be done if 
we set about it in grim earnest. Since 
the last war, he pointed out, national and 
local governments between them have 
been responsible for the building of four 
million houses of a type guaranteeing 
basic conditions of health. On _ the 
housing estates new communities are 
growing up, in which children can begin 
in nursery classes and pass through sec- 
ondary school without traveling outside 
their spacious, well-planned area. “One 
of the real sights of Manchester,” the 
Lord Mayor said, “is to see this new 
generation thronging to their modern 
schools—and there is no need to ask 
them if they are happy in their work. 

“In the conflict of ideologies which 
will arise after this war, we who are in 
local government will have our special 
responsibility. In the kind of thing I 
have mentioned, these things of life— 
houses, schools, health, education, oppor- 
tunity—should be the junction where all 
the political ideologies meet. They would 
be the basic things—the good things un- 
der any form of society, in any part of 
the world.” He looked forward to a 
league of neighboring towns and cities, 
“planning in concert not only worthy 
places of business and habitation, but 
taking steps to find ways of making a 
living so that men shall not go short of 
clothes or food, because there are too 
many of these in existence.” 

Expressing his belief that after the 
war a new and better developed gener- 
ation of young men and women would 
be produced, he concluded, “Faith is as 
necessary to sound local government as 
to religion. With faith, determination, 
and imagination, we can make a social 
order worthy of the democracy for 
which we fight.” 
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News of Churches and Church People 


A Great Day for Bethany Union 


The formal opening of Bethany 
Union’s new home, 256 Newbury Street, 
Boston, was an informal and delightful 
event. Some four hundred Boston Uni- 
versalists gathered from all points of the 
compass. They were received by the 
officers of the Bethany Union Corpora- 
tion and the officers and members of the 
Woman’s Alliance of Boston and Vicin- 
ity which has co-operated loyally in the 
furnishing of the new buildings. 

The buildings are new only to Beth- 
any Union. They are three old resi- 
dences now thrown together. There are 
twenty-seven spacious bedrooms, eight- 
een double, nine single. There are a 
sewing room, where the girls may make 
or repair their clothing, a laundry where 
each one may do her own work, a game 
room, a smoking room, a general living 
room, matron’s room, and matron’s 
office. 

The churches that have been responsi- 
ble for the decorating and furnishing of 
rooms are Somerville First, Grove Hall, 
Arlington, North Weymouth, Charles- 
town, Medford Square, Quincy, Everett, 
Medford Hillside and Cambridge. The 
Woman’s Alliance also furnished a room. 

One of the rooms has been given as a 
tribute to Ruth Hersey, long the beloved 
matron. Miss Hersey was present and 
cut the huge birthday cake, which was 
marked 1891-1942 and which was the 
gift of Franklin Square House of which 
Mr. Dewick, president of the Union, has 
long been an officer. Other rooms were 
furnished in memory of Amanda Luf- 
kin, Anna R. Ball, the Misses Manser, 
and Martha Berry. 

The guests were received by the offi- 
cers of Bethany Union: Frank A. 
Dewick, president, a farsighted leader 
who has made the important change 
possible; Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone, vice- 
president, who has worked tirelessly 
both as an officer of the Corporation and 
as head of the Alliance; and Joseph Luf- 
kin, treasurer. Officers of the Alliance 
present and helping, besides Mrs. Lalone, 
were Mrs. Harold Hilstrom, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Pfaff, Mrs. George H. Wood and 
Mrs. Mae Baker. 

Other members of the Corporation 
who acted as hostesses were Miss Clara 
Adams, Mrs. Lawrence Asplind, Mrs. 
William E. Gardner, Mrs. Everett Grant, 
Mrs. Emily Houghton, Mrs. Harold 
Hamilton, Mrs. Robert M. Rice. Mrs. 
Frederick Schonland and Mrs. Harry 
Whitney. 

Presiding at the tea tables in the 
afternoon were Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Mrs. 
Harold Hamilton, Miss Clara Adams, 
and Mrs. Arthur Herrick, and in the 
evening, Mrs. Robert Cummins, Miss 
Edith Drake, Mrs. George H. Wood and 
Mrs. Lalone. 

Mrs. Frank A. Dewick who, like her 


husband, is a natural organizer, had 
mapped the buildings and placed a 
hostess on each floor of the three build- 
ings, changing them every hour. Mrs. 
William E. Gardner and Mrs. George H. 
Wood assisted her. 

Miss Clara Adams arranged the ex- 
quisite floral decorations. 

Others present were Dr. Cummins, Dr. 
Etz, Dr. Lalone, Dr. and Mrs. George 
E. Huntley, Rev. George H. Wood, Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leroy W. Coons, Rev. Stanley Spear 
and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Bethany Union is a Universalist proj- 
ect started to furnish a cheap and agree- 
able home to girls on low salaries. It 
has done much good in the past half 
century and now has been given a new 
lease of life by an adequate physical 
plant. 

Mrs. Winifred Spear is the matron, 
and with her competent staff helped re- 
ceive the guests at the opening. 

During the afternoon and evening 
many gifts were received, including two 
gifts of two hundred dollars each. 

J. V.S. 


LOCAL CHURCH QUOTAS PAID 
TO THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

At the recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America, it was voted to change the 
date of the closing of the fiscal year from 
July 31 to August 31. This provides an 
additional month for local churches to 
make their contributions on quota to 
the general organization. The follow- 
ing churches have already paid their 
quotas in full for the current fiscal year 
(as of May 29, 1942): 


Canada: Halifax, N. S. 

Connecticut: Stafford. 

Georgia: Atlanta, Canon, Senoia. 

Illinois: Joliet, Oak Park, Stockton, 
Urbana. 

Indiana: Galveston, Manchester. 

Iowa: Mount Pleasant. 


Kentucky: Hopkinsville. 
Maine: Bowdoinham, Calais, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Exeter, Hiram, Hope, North 


Jay, Round Pond, Swansville, West 
Sumner. 
Massachusetts: Attleboro (Murray 


Church) , Cheshire, Eastham, Hardwick, 
Leominster, Milford, Orleans, Taunton. 


Minnesota; Anoka, Owatonna. 
Mississippi: Ellisville (Burrus Me- 
morial Church), Louisville (Liberty 
Church) . 


New Hampshire: Nashua, Notting- 
ham, West Chesterfield, Westmoreland. 

New York: Albion, Bristol, Coopers- 
town, Hubbardsville, North Salem, 
Oneonta, Ridgeway, Salisbury Center, 
Schuyler Lake, Whitesville. 


Ohio: Belleville, Bryan, Caledonia, 


Frost, Jersey, Leroy, Little Hocking, 


Lyons, Milford, Mt. Carmel, Olive 
Branch. 
Pennsylvania: Athens, Kingsley, 


Sheshequin, Smithton, Wellsburg. 
Rhode Island: Valley Falls, Woon- 
socket. 
South Carolina: Bethel, Newberry. 
Vermont: Bellows Falls, Cavendish, 
Lyndonville, Richmond, West Burke. 
There are also eighty churches which 
have credits on quota for this fiscal year, 
obtained by partial payments directly 
on quota or by payments by individuals 
on Loyalty Fellowship or’Cent a Day. 
The total amount credited on quota 
up to May 29, 1942, is $4,705.93; on 
Loyalty Fellowship for quota, $655; and 
on Cent a Day $119.67. The budget 
calls for an item of $8,000 for quotas, 
which includes Loyalty Fellowship for 
quota. The above figures show that the 
halfway mark has been passed. With 
three months more in the fiscal year, 
and about one-third of the churches. 
heard from, it is hoped that the quota 
item in the budget will be fully paid 
before August 31. 


PITTSFIELD CHURCH’S 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

The First Universalist Church of Pitts- 
field, Maine, extends a cordial invitation 
to all who are interested to help observe 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its birth 
as an independent church. The building 
had been used as a Community Church . 
for some years, but in 1867 the Univer- 
salists established an independent Uni- 
versalist church. 

The dates of this celebration are June 
27 and 28. 

On Saturday afternoon there will be 
a home gathering of friends. At 6 p. m. 
supper will be served, and at the table 
there will be brief remarks by some of 
the visitors. The toastmaster will be 
Sanger Cook. This will be followed. by 
an informal reception in the vestry and 
a program of an entertaining nature. 

Sunday, June 28, is the day on which 


‘the churches of Central Maine have long 


been accustomed to gather for a com- 
mon service. This year the service will 
be held at this church, and the anniver- 
sary will be fittingly commemorated by 
having as preacher Dr. Leroy W. Coons 
of Massachusetts, who was the pastor of 
the church when the present church 
building was rebuilt and decorated in 
1899. He will be assisted by the minis- 
ters of near-by Universalist churches. 

The church will furnish coffee to those 
who bring a basket lunch, and the noon 
hour will be a social one for all. 

From 1:30 to 2 p. m. there will be an 
organ recital under the direction of Mrs. 
Alice Lane, the organist, and at 2 p. m. 
Rev. Arnold L. Simonson of Bangor will 
preach at the afternoon service. Minis- 
ters of the district will again take part. 
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MORRIS ROBINSON 
CALLED TO NEWARK 

Rev. Morris R. Robinson of Annis- 
quam, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church in Newark, N. J., 
to begin after Labor Day. Though re- 
cently ordained in the Universalist 
Church, he took Universalist fellowship 
in 1939. He has been taking theological 
studies at Tufts for the past three years. 
He is a man of thirty-eight, a graduate 
of the University of Maine, and has had 
experience for several years as a teacher. 


AT MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 


The Unitarian and Congregational 
churches at Manchester - by - the - Sea 
(Massachusetts) will combine forces 
for the summer under the leadership of 
Rev. John Clarence Petrie of Houston, 
Texas. Morning services will be in the 
Congregational church and late after- 
noon services at the Unitarian church. 


ENGAGEMENT OF 
MARY ROSALIND METZ 

Rey. and Mrs. William J. Metz of 
Central Square, N. Y., announce the 
engagement of their daughter Mary 
Rosalind to Glenn Calder of Rich- 
ford, Vt. 

Miss Metz is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, °37, at Lewiston, Maine, and for 
the past four years has taught in the 
High School at Enosburg, Falls, Vt. 

Mr. Calder is a graduate of the High 
School in his home town and of the 
New York School of Air Conditioning. 
For several years he has been engaged 
with his father and brothers in the 
plumbing, heating, and general hardware 
business in Richford. At present he is 
a member of Battery C, 11th Battalion, 
Fort Eustis, Va. 


U. Y. F. IN TOUCH 
WITH MEN IN THE SERVICE 

The Universalist Youth Fellowship 
has sent its fifth mailing to men in serv- 
ice on its list (approximately five hun- 
dred). It contained a message from 
Louis Annin Ames, president of the 
Universalist Church of America; a card 
bearing the Worcester Statement of 
Faith; a return address card for the office 
files; and A Golden Treasury of Beauty 
and Wisdom, a Personal Growth leaflet 
published by the National Education 
Association. 

The Youth Fellowship is assisted in 
this program by grants from the War 
Relief Offering as well as from local 
youth groups through the Legion of the 
Cross Department. 


MEMORIAL SUNDAY 
AT MALDEN , 

Members of the Malden (Mass.) Post 
of the American Legion were guests of 
the First Parish in Malden on Memorial 
Sunday. The minister, Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau, conducted the service. Four 
members of the parish who are Legion- 
naires were in uniform and greeted the 
congregation after the service. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HALL 


The board of trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America at the recent 
New York meeting adopted resolutions 
that paid a high tribute to Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, a former member of the 
board who died October 18. The board 
recognized officially his work as preacher, 
teacher and writer for fifty-seven years, 
and characterized him as “one of the 
most brilliant and powerful orators of 
his day.” 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
AUGUST 21 AND 22 

Donations of novelties, fancy goods, 
aprons or money will be gratefully ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Arthur Edwards before 
August 1 at her home, 7225 Pine Street, 
Upper Darby, Pa., and after that at the 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
N. J. 

Murray Grove is a sacred shrine of 
Universalists. It needs the help of its 
friends in this year of war and transpor- 
tation difficulty. 


WISE MANAGEMENT 
AT CLAREMONT 

The Claremont, N. H., church received 
recently a gift of one thousand dollars 
from Mrs. Benjamin G. Welch. It was 
given in memory of her husband, Ben- 
jamin G. Welch, who died a year ago. 
Mr. Welch was one of the most active 
and influential members of the church, 
and at the time of his death was a dea- 
con. The trustees have established a 
fund in his memory. 


AT BULFINCH PLACE CHAPEL 
Mrs. Carol T. Restall of Melrose, 


Mass., who has, during the winter, been 
a part-time worker at Parker Memorial, 
Bulfinch Place Chapel (Unitarian), 
Boston, will, from July 1 to October, 
serve as assistant to the director. 
Parker Memorial is open five days a 
week for rest and recreation both for 
adults and children. It is designed as 


a clubhouse for all those within the 
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neighborhood (Beaton Hill), or from a 
distance, who wish to use it. For the 
thirty-fourth year, Bulfinch Place Chapel 
will also serve as a distributing center 
for the beautiful Fruit and Flower 
Mission. 


AT CICERO AND 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

The routine at these two churches in 
New York State is Sunday school and: 
church at Cicero, and then at Central 
Square. Rev. William J. Metz is pastor. 
The churches are eight miles apart. 

The Memorial Sunday union service 
of worship is conducted each year in 
turn by the Methodist, Roman Catholic, 
Universalist, and Baptist churches. This 
year it fell to the Universalists. Dr. 
Pascal Di Florio of the Methodist church 
and Rev. Harry E. Gubert of the Bap- 
tist church attended. Members of the 
American Legion Post, the Legion Aux- 
iliary, the Daughters of Union Veterans, 
the Women’s Relief Corps, the Central 
Square Volunteer Fire Company, and the: 
Boy Scouts were also present. Mr. Metz. 
preached the sermon. 

On Saturday, May 30, Mr. Metz was. 
the speaker of the day at the memorial 
services held in Hillside Cemetery. 

Children’s Day was observed Sunday, 
June 7, in the Central Square church 
with quite a number of the Cicero parish 
attending. The program was written in 
large part and arranged by Mrs. Granger 
Lewis and Mrs. Minerva L. Metz. Two 
babies were christened. Later a church 
family dinner was served to about 
seventy adults and children of the two 
parishes. Then all returned to the 
church auditorium where a gift was pre- 
sented on behalf of the Central Square 
parish by Trustee Vernon Goettel to 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Rollema, who are 
moving soon to Franklin, Mass. 


AT DIVINE PATERNITY 


John Murray’s birthday anniversary 
was celebrated by the opening session 
of a new church school. The women 
have been sewing and knitting weekly 
for the Red Cross and Bundles for Brit- 
ain and America. The congregations at 
the morning services have maintained an 
encouraging level of numbers. The vari- 
ous women’s groups—Ta Kala, the Fresh 
Air Fund, the Chapin Home Board of 
Managers, the Prescott House Board, 
the Ladies’ Aid—have functioned effi- 
ciently. A young adult group of busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
have met weekly for dinner and an 
evening devoted to discussion and recre- 
ation in the gymnasium. They have 
entertained two service men each week 
as their special dinner guests. The Boy 
and Girl Scouts are prospering. 

Prescott Neighborhood House, the set- 
tlement connected with the church, still 
serves in the neighborhood in which it is 
located. Mrs. Marian Goudinoff, its 
head worker for many years, resigned 
in May and her place has been taken 
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by Miss Althea Bridges, teacher and so- 
cial worker in Japan for many years 
and intimate friend of the Carey family. 

Preachers have been Dr. Henry Rose, 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Fred C. 
Leining and Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 


HERE AND THERE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Towanda. The church with its minis- 
ter, Rev. J. D. Herrick, joined with other 
Protestant churches for services during 
Holy Week. On Easter morning the 
church was filled. Nine persons were 
baptized and five young people were 
confirmed. On April 1 Mr. Herrick 
commenced his twenty-ninth year as 
pastor. 

Standing Stone. Easter brought out 
a splendid congregation. A class is be- 
ing conducted which gives instruction in 
preparation for church membership. 

Athens. Services are being held every 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. Two 
young people were baptized on Easter 
Sunday. r 
AT SANTA ANA AND 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

All Souls Church (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) at Santa Ana reports extensive 
improvements in the church structure. 
Under Mrs. Helen Waddell, president 
of the board, new drapes have been 
hung in the church auditorium. Mrs. 
Waddell and Mrs. Berniece Chase also 
sewed new drapes for the little dining 
room, which has been painted by Ralph 
Baker, Jay Hamil, and the minister, Rev. 
J. Murray Gay. Mr. Baker, Mr. Pem- 
berton, and Mrs. Chase have painted 
the floors of the dining room and vestry. 
New cupboards have been built for the 
kitchen, and the painting of this room 
will soon be completed. 

As regards the outside of the building, 
Mrs. Grace Hamil is responsible for a 
new Wayside Pulpit, and Miss Maurie 
Hamil has provided the church with a 
name plate and a signboard for weekly 
notices. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


There is a small church school with 
Mrs. Chase as superintendent. She, Mrs. 
Adair Thwaite, and Miss Marguerite 
Baker are the teachers. They report a 
slow but noticeable increase in attend- 
ance. 

The officers of the church are Mrs. 
Helen Waddell, Harry Kemmerer, Mrs. 
Berniece Chase, Miss Maurie Hamil, 
Ralph Baker. 

The Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Long Beach was formally instituted 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942. The officers are: 
President, Perry D. Gath; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chester Myers; secretary, 
Miss Frances Babcock; treasurer, Wade 
Kittell; co-ordinator, Earle Smith. 
Twenty-seven members on May 19 had 


- been taken into the new organization. 


The activities of the church have been 
numerous. The First Unitarian Church 
has purchased new drapes for the church 
building. The Ladies’ Alliance has been 
sewing for the Red Cross. They have 
also purchased a divan for the minister’s 
room. Mrs. Irene Garwood has been a 
vigorous leader in this work. Mrs. Kath- 
erine E. Kauffmann-Lambie has _pre- 
sented the church with Hoffman’s fine 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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painting, “Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler.” She was also instrumental in 
obtaining a new rug for the minister’s 
room. Mrs. Garwood, Mrs. Emma 
Quackenbush, and Mrs. Helen Jordan 
gave this room a thorough scouring. 

The last Sunday of each month is 
Potluck Sunday, when all members bring 
food for a spread in the Community Hall 
adjoining the church. The young people 
meet on this day for informal discussions 
on “The Way to a Just and Lasting 
Peace.” 


FERRY BEACH SEASON 
STARTS JULY 2 

The Ferry Beach Park Association has 
purchased a beach wagon. This will 
accommodate as many as eight persons 
and their luggage. 

All persons traveling by train should 
buy tickets to Old Orchard Beach. A 
special transportation circular will be 
available from the secretary about July 
1 and will contain information of impor- 
tance, particularly to those traveling by 
bus. The mileage of the beach wagon 
must be held to a minimum and there- 
fore all persons needing this means of 
conveyance must indicate time and place 
of their arrival well in advance when 
making room reservations. 

The telephone number at the Quillen 
is Biddeford 348 ring 2. Telegrams are 
telephoned from the Western Union office 
in Biddeford. Ferry Beach is on a rural 
postal route and therefore Special Deliv- 
ery letters are delivered with the regular 
mail. 

War regulations are that lights show- 
ing eastward must be shielded. No 
lights of any kind are to be used on 
the beach. No one is barred from the 
beach after dark. 

Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose, 
Mass., will preach in the grove Sunday, 
July 5. Mrs. Howard Steere of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee during the holiday 
vacation period. 

Copies of the Ferry Beacher are avail- 
able from the secretary, the Quillen, 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Saco, Maine (16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
prior to June 28). This booklet gives 
rates, accommodations and program 
high lights. 


ATTLEBORO 
WOMEN ACTIVE 

At the Murray Universalist Church in 
Attleboro, Mass., the third and final sup- 
per under the auspices of the Women’s 
Benevolent Society was held May 20, 
and over two hundred people were pres- 
ent. The society has raised sufficient 
money to make its annual contribution 
of a thousand dollars to the church. At 
regular meetings the women have made 
over twelve hundred pieces for the local 
Memorial Hospital. 

At Easter many new members joined 
the church and eleven children were 
christened. : 

In May the annual party for the chil- 
dren of the Cradle Roll and Kinder- 
garten Department took place on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. Some forty boys and 
girls, and a large group of mothers, 
grandmothers, aunts, and even a few 
fathers, were present. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou of 
Washington, D. C., have issued invita- 
tions for the marriage of their daughter 
Elizabeth to Ralph Gordon Leedy, En- 
sign U.S. Navy, Monday, June 22, at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 
Mr. Leedy entered the Naval Academy 
from Oregon. 


William Burton Uppercue and Miss 
Belva Cornelia Sours of Washington 
were married June 18. Mr. Uppercue’s 
mother, Mrs. Charles F. Uppercue, who 
died last January, was long active in our 
Washington church. 


Rev. Will A. Kelley is supplying at 
Livermore Falls, Maine. Rev. H. A. 
Markley has just finished a term of 
service at that place. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin presented diplomas 
to fifty-four graduates of Dean Academy 
at the graduation exercises in Franklin, 
Mass., May 31. Among them were two 
seniors to receive the first degrees 
awarded by the newly organized Dean 
Junior College. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate was given the 
degree of doctor of divinity at the recent 
commencement of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of the Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, has 
arranged with Gale Leslie Bascombe, 
just graduated from the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University, to 
be summer preacher during the vacation 
period at his church. 


Dr. A. D. Bell of Hutchinson, Kan., 
is conducting a _ five-week vacation 


“hobby school” to teach sewing, hand- 
crafts, ship modeling, ete. 


Rev. Doane L. Hodges is pastor at 
both Westmoreland and West Chester- 
field, N. H. 


Donald Lawson, a St. Lawrence stu- 
dent, will be the summer pastor at 
North Montpelier, Vt. 


Mrs. C. Leonard Brown, former mem- 
ber of the Universalist Women’s Na- 
tional Board and of the Massachusetts 
State Board, and an active member of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, died in Boston 
June 1. Dr. George E. Huntley con- 
ducted the funeral services on Thursday, 
June 4. Our next issue will contain a 
biographical sketch. 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton of the Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia, reports 
eight men from his parish with the 
armed forces and three others serving 
the government in other ways. The 
church will hold Sunday services all 
summer. 


Watson Davis, a graduate of the 
Universalist Sunday school in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and now director of Science 
Service, received recently the George 
Washington University award for 
“achievement in science interpretation.” 


Rev. William Boicourt, pastor of the 
Federated Church at Shirley, Mass., 
resigned in May. 


Rey. Francis L. Cheney, the new pas- 
tor of All Souls Church, Worcester, 
Mass., is now living at 43 Oberlin Street 
in that city. 


Rev. E. H. Carritt is serving as sum- 
mer pastor in Rockland, Ohio. 


Rey. Parker B. Ward is supplying the 
pulpit of the Federated Church in Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., while the pastor is away 
serving as army chaplain. 


Rey. Thomas Henry Saunders, D.D., 
of Harrisville, R. I., has accepted a call 
to become pastor of the John Raymond 
Memorial Church of Scranton and Penn- 
sylvania superintendent. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, D.D., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for 
the class of “42 at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Sunday, June 7. 


Rev. William J. Metz, pastor of the 
Universalist churches at Central Square 
and Cicero, N. Y., is this year serving 
as Worshipful Master of Central Square 
Lodge No. 622, F. & A. M. He has also 
recently been elected president of Ma- 
sonic Temple, Inc., of Central Square, 
the organization which owns and con- 
trols the Temple property. 
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221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone KENmore 9321 


Southern Camp 
Auspices 


The 
Southern Industrial Institute 
Camp Hitx, ALABAMA 
& 
Work and Play 
Farming, Gardening, and Shop Work 
Dramatics, Music 
Boating, Swimming, and Tennis 
All Sports 
@ 
Opening Date—June 14, 1942 


Address; J. Brackin Kirkland 
Lyman Ward, President 
Board of Trustees 


Visit Murray Grove 


Vacation at the 
Shrine of Universalism 


Season: July 26 — September 7 
Very reasonable rates 


For information write Arthur Olson 
68 Maple Street, Danbury, Conn. 


Combined Institute — 
U.Y.F., A.U.W., G.S.S.A. 
July 26 to August 2 
Capable faculty 


Write Mrs. H. M. Gehr 
360 E. Meehan St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


Notices 


KANSAS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. Argyl E. Houser transferred to the Illi- 
nois Committee of Fellowship. 

License for one year granted to Dr. Albert Di 
Bell, an ordained minister from another de- 
nomination. : 

Wesley Gilbert Price dropped from fellowship 
under section 1 iii c of Article IV of the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government, and Discipline. 

Donald B. King, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
or FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson (DU) 
from Illinois, Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., from 
Pennsylvania, and Rev. John E. Wood from 
Pennsylvania accepted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted the transfer of Rev. Brainard F. 
Gibbons from Massachusetts. 
Robert Tipton, Secretary 
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OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Ralph P. Boyd accepted on transfer from 
Alabama Convention and transferred to jurisdic- 
tion of the Central Fellowship Committee as of 
May 14, 1942. 


R. Homer Gleason, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship will hold 
its fifty-fourth annual convention at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, July 18-22, for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers, and transacting 
such business as may legally be brought before it. 


Dorothy E. Petersen, Secretary 


Obituary 


HELEN HITCHCOCK 

Helen Hitchcock was born in Osage, Iowa, 
December 24, 1874. She died in the Chicago 
Memorial Hospital on May 26 after an operation. 
She had enjoyed splendid health during her life- 
time, 

She grew up in Osage, attended the public 
schools and then the Cedar Valley Seminary in 
Osage, from which she was graduated. For two 
years she taught school. She then entered the 
University of Chicago, from which she was 
graduated about 1894. 

Following her graduation she became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Bowen High School 
in Chicago as a teacher of Latin, and in this 
position she continued until her retirement in 
1940. All her life she was a serious student. 


She made two trips to Europe, in 1928 and in 
1938. 

During most of her Chicago residence, she at- 
tended St. Paul’s Universalist Church and for 
many years taught a class in its Sunday school. 
She has left a deep impression on the many 
young people whom she taught. 

In appreciation of her long and devoted sery- 
ice to St. Paul’s a part of the Children’s Day 
program on June 14 was devoted to a memorial 
service. 


ERNEST A. STUCKEY 


Ernest A. Stuckey, a member of the First 
Universalist Church in Danbury, Conn., for 
thirty-eight years, church school teacher and 
superintendent for a considerable period, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U. from 1905 to 1907, a state 
president, the historian of the first twenty-five 
years of the local union, a deacon of the church 
for many years, and long one of the most active 
laymen, died suddenly, Friday, May 29, at his 
residence. Mr. Stuckey was well known in our 
denomination in the early days of the Y. P.C. U., 
when he attended national conventions and held 
local and state office. For more than thirty-five 
years he was one of the best-known mail car- 
riers in Danbury, long on one route. He re- 
tired from the service seven years ago. 

Mr. Stuckey was a charter member of Pro- 
gressive Lodge 1.0.0. F. half a century ago 
and a past grand of the lodge. 

On May 1, 1908, Mr. Stuckey married Miss 
Mary Brockett of Danbury. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Theodore Wells, and 
two grandchildren; also by a brother, Sidney 
H. Stuckey, and a sister, Mrs. Evelyn Vaughan. 

The funeral service, June 1, was conducted 
by his pastor, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D. D. 
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Crackling 


Said one Eskimo to the other: “Drop 
by again some evening and we'll chew 
the fat together.”—Successful Farming. 


On a little service station away out on 
the edge of a Western desert there hangs 
a shingle bearing this strange legend: 
“Don’t ask us for information. If we 
knew anything we wouldn’t be here.”— 
Watchword. 


Customer: These sleeves are a mile 
too long. 

Tailor: Well, how much shall I take 
off? 

Customer: O, I guess about quarter of 
an inch—Montreal Star. 

From the program of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention, which held its 
annual sessions June 11 to 14, 1942, at 
Hartman Reserve Park Lodge, Water- 
loo, Iowa: 

Friday: 11 a. m.— Young People: 
“Youth Faces the Future: Boy Meets 
Girl,’ with Mr. Colbert on the Lodge 
Porch. 

Old Farmer Bates was pointing out 
the merits of the neighborhood to his 
newly arrived lodger: “There’s a church 
near,” he said, “but I never puts my 
nose in it.” 

“Why?” asked the visitor. “Is any- 
thing the matter with the vicar?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but it’s this 
way. I sold the old vicar milk and eggs 
and butter and cheese, and seeing as he 
patronized me, I patronized him. But 
this new chap keeps ‘is own cow and 
‘ens. ‘If that be your game,’ I thought, 
‘we'll ‘ave ’omegrown religion, too!’ ”— 
Stray Stories. 


“How be Daisy doin’ now she’s mar- 
ried?” asked Mrs. Giles. 

“She’s doin’ grand,” replied Mrs. Hob- 
son. “She’s got the purtiest li’l cottage 
with a garden an’ that, some real mahog- 
any furniture, two pigs an’ some fowls, 
an’ the parson’s washing to do once a 
week reg’lar. On’y thing is she can’t 
abide her man. But there! There’s allus 
summat.”’—Montreal Star. 


. . 


A small boy returned home from school 
and told his father he was now second 
in his class. The top place was held by 
a girl. 

“But surely, John,” said the father, 
“you're not going to be beaten by a 
mere girl?” 

“Well, you see, Father,” explained 
John, “girls are not nearly so mere as 
they used to be.”—Independent Forester. 


Guest: Boy, this room looks to me 
like a cell. 

Pageboy: Well, sir, it all depends on 
what a person is used to. — Public 
Opinion. 
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